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UNION MAGAZINE, 


LITERATURE AND ART 
EDITED BY 


MRS. KIRKLAND, 
AUTHOR OF “A NEW HOME,” “FOREST LIFE,” ETC. 


AND FILLED WITH 


Contributions from the most eminent @Writers of the Country. 


Ir requires some experience in catering for the public taste, to enter upon the conduct of 


a new Magazine with sanguine hope of success. ‘To a mere observer, the field seems 
fully occupied—every advantageous position secured, and all available force enlisted. It 
would appear, upon a casual view, as if nothing could be added to the fluttering host of 
many-coloured competitors for public favor, which swarm just before the opening of each 
calendar month, 


Spread their light wings of saffron or of blue, 


and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, delighting the ladies in the torrid zone with 


our comfortable winter fashions, and enlightening the dandies of St. Petersburg with 
our opinions on politics. The American travelling in Sweden, or in Italy, is already 
sure of a monthly standard by which to regulate his notions of foreign countries; the 
gentlemen of the ward-room touching at Honolulu for supplies in the course of a three 
years’ cruise, look for the New-York and Philadelphia Magazines as confidently as for the 
replenishment of the water-butts. Why, then, attempt the establishment of another ! 
Because it is the veritable belief of the publisher of the Union Magazine that much may 
yet be done for the advancement of this popular class of publications. Every day wit- 
nesses the progress of our country in every thing connected with Literature and Art; and 
every day shows an increase in the number of those who take an interest in this progress. 
A taste for refined culture will always more than keep pace with the efforts which may be 
made to meet its requirements ; and where there was one reader able to judge correctly of 
our periodical literature twenty years ago, a hundred may now be found, not one of 
whom will be satisfied with a tame mediocrity, whether in literary matter or illustrations. 
Our plan for the Union Magazine embraces all that enterprise, industry, skill and cost 
ean accomplish for a publication of this description. We say our PLAN, for we are shy of 
promising very great things before hand. Our literary contributors will be nearly the same 


as those whose writings already give value to the other monthly magazines ; although we 


(See third page cover.) 
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SOCIAL LIFE, 





BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 





Tue ladies of our metropolis lately manifested a 
singular want of esprit du corps in countenancing 
by their fair presence the opening of a new and 
splendid Club-house. The spirit of trade inter- 
poses a sufficient barrier already to social progress 
and enjoyment. In London the club system has 
withdrawn the cleverest men from the drawing 
rooms; and if foreigners so justly wonder at the 
superiority of female culture in America, and our 
travelled countrywomen complain of the empti- 
ness of the professed beaux, and the stolidity of 
the business men they encounter, they should 
frown upon, instead of encouraging all projects 
which tend to make the social pleasures of the 
other sex exclusive. It was then quite inconsid- 
erate in them to greet with their smiles the elegant 
rooms of the Racket Club; and it is equally so 
perhaps for the sincere aspirants for a better order 
of social life, to lend their plaudits to amateur con- 
certs—another recent invention of fashionable 
vanity—to escape from the inane routine of trivial 
or stupid intercourse. Both these signs of the 
times make evident the deficiencies of social life, 
and eloquently suggest its true claims, to which 
we propose to devote a few pages in the hope of 
placing them before the minds of our readers in 
what we believe a just point of view. 

Some of the pictures we have of those lesser but 
permanent circles of French society—where a 
gifted woman makes her house a nucleus for the 
periodical gathering of the same friends—are a 





delightful contrast to merely fashionable assem- 
blies. It would appear that the very. familiarity 
with each other’s modes of thought serves but to 
rivet the bond, for where there is intellectual vigor 
and sincerity of feeling, habit only strengthens at- 
tachment. At such reunions many of the philoso- 
phers of the last century spent their evenings for 
successive years ; and their recreative effect seems 
never to have diminished until death interrupted 
the enlightened pastime. A beautiful simplicity is 
also evinced in some of the social habits of Ger- 
many, whero learning, talent, or worth, however 
obscurely lodged, easily calls around it kindred 
elements. Often the wealthiest citizen is found 
domesticated in the humble apartment of a poor 
savan or laborious author. The unaffected inter- 
change of thought, a perfectly artless manner, 
and the sustained interest of genuine conversation 
throw over these occasions an enduring spell. 
They illustrate the sufficiency of mental resources 
and truth of character as a basis of association, and 
their freedom from pedantry and ostentation, is re- 
freshing to all who have grown weary of elegant 
conventionalism and material expedients. 

The conversazione of the Italians boasts at least 
the advantages of good nature and independence. 
Those large and scantily furnished halls opening 
upon a cool balcony overlooking a garden, and 
deliciously adapted for téte-d-tétes or reveries—are 
paced without any feeling of restraint, and yet 


with a pleasant consciousness of society. The 
49 
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, . piano, the card-table, or an ottoman, invite each 
f t guest to consult his mood, and the tray of ices in 
“he the corner, indicates how little superfluity of means 
ii has to do with real hospitality in the estimation of 
i that sympathetic people. ‘There is a most agree- 
' ble facility, too, in opera visiting. ‘The shadowy 
boxes wherein an acquaintance drops to exchange 
a creeting, or an iutimate lingers to hear a duo, at 
ouce break the ice of ceremony. In fact, as far as 
veneral intercourse is concerned, the art social re- 
. solves itself into eschewing as much as possible all 
i machinery, the abridgment of etiquette—in short, 
the opening of a convenient arena whereon the 
touch and go process—the glance, the inquiry, and 
: the salutation may be enacted with as little ex- 


pense of time and for 


| thi 


in as may be. 


All beyond 
is but the exaction of vanity. 

Literary vo ei, a | 1. al 
iterary society, unless modified by knowledge 

of the world or generous feeling, is far from desir- 

Professed authors who over-estimate their 


ation, are too full of themselves to be ag 


| | able. 





voc reeable 
: a } les ; 
companions. he demands of their evolisin are 


inveterate. ‘y seem to be incapable of that 


CR ae ee 


abandon which is the requisite condition of social 


pieasure 
! 


miration, or some hint which they can turn to the 


; and bent upon winning a tribute of ad- 


; 
account of pen-craft ; there is seldom in their com- 


pany, any of the delightful unconsciousness which 


har 


who 


nonizes a circle. ‘Those on the ex ntrary, to 
nm lite 
of experience, derive from it a grace and 

lor It 


aptitude which ado1 
se and narrow school of literary 


rature has been only one of many ele- 
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ns and enlivens social life. 


is only the inten 
people, of which we must beware, for it is far more 


refreshing to consort with an honest farmer, or a 
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a ; ' . , ; os 
; crops or with zeal of “ hair-breadth ‘scapes, 
‘ i than with one who cannot lose for a moment the 








seuse of authorship in the instinct of manhood or 
| the 








Whoever has set 
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for itis only the lees of his 
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better be 
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upon book-making, 


works, 








sought in his 








cup of life which he offers in person to the warm 
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his fellows. 














Those attractive reminiscences traced with such 











zeal by men like Hazlitt and Hood; the discus- 
Madame D’Arblay —the 
minute details of Johnsonian argument; and the 
Fuseli’s criticism, Mackin- 


tosh’s acumen, Lamb's wit, and Coleridge’s elo- 





ons journalized by 








enthusiastic record of 











) 7 ) quence, do not invalidate this position. ‘There 








wus a pregnant reality either in the individuals, or 





the subjects thus consecrated. Authors of such a 





rank have souls as well astalent. ‘They are ca- 








pable of losing themselves in their themes—and 





were too much in earnest for hollow display. 








y Their convivialities were inspired by heartiness, 








and their play of mind was frank and spontaneous. 





( A late London epistle says :—‘* That which this 
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whole-souled mariner, who talks intelligently of 
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great metropolis most wants—its greatest, its al- 
most only intellectual want—is, an easy resort of 
the lettered and the gifted. No public institutions 


will do. One sickens at the thought. ‘T’o establish 


one’s self by privilege among lions, to go anywhere 
expressly to be wise, is enough to put a super 
crust of pride and indifference on any honest 
Hol- 
land House has ceased to be the centre of all that 
We have 


of letters is 


nature. All good society must be private. 
refines, interests, and elevates society. 
now no centre ; our commonweelth 
turned up-side down. It wants a protector.” 
The artistic organization is rich in fine social 
qualities. Art is a magnet that places in true re- 
lations the most sensitive and intelligent beings. 
It is a most available medium whereby to escape 
| the daily burden of necessity, and bring into 
| speedy action the latent humanities. 
Society is the offspring of leisure; and to ac- 
quire this, forms the only rational motive for ac- 
cumulating wealth, notwithstanding the cant that 


prevails on the subject of labor. Statistics prove 
that longevity is promoted by a life of ease; and 
the English gentry are a living proof of the animal 
perfection attained by freedom from manual! toil 


The 


of organs, and both physical and 


and harassing care. brain consists of a 


variety mental 
health is secured through their activity. The un- 
ceasing exercise of a part of this delicate organ— 
whether in the region of the passions or the intel- 
lect, results in a morbid condition. Sensation is 
blunted and emotion quelled by toil. We are apt 
to confound mere indolence with gentle excite- 
ment ; yet wisdom and the exalted pleasures born of 
a sensitive temperament originated in the East ; and 
the very alliance which nature indicates between 
enjoyment and exercise is in itself a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of comparative repose. Character 


is but an equilibrium of the faculties—a latent and 


self-adjusting force ; love is the tranquillity arising 
from gratified sympathies, and the highest forms of 
thought are evolved from the unconscious work- 
ings of a mind freely and genially productive. 
We do the 


brilliant sallies of wit, or the earnest flow of ideas 


not associate painful throes with 


that come forth in conversation. As the seed ger- 
minates, or the buds open, as the cloud-founts 
gather on the breeze swells, so expands the in- 
ward life of humanity ; and there is something es- 
sentially factitious in the bustle of affairs, and the 
intensity of application, growing out of illegitimate 
formal abstraction. 


processes, or 


Around all per- 


fect things there lingers a voluptuous atmosphere. 


| A winsome facility of expression is one of the 


vital charms of genuine literature—as if it were an 





ebullition—a growth—a spontaneous utterance— 


‘ 


the offspring of honest impulse. Study is properly 


attention, and this to be effective is voluntary. 


Circumstances or accident may favor it, but it 
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must originate in instinct. ‘The sensibility of our 
frames, the alacrity of our observation, and the 
warmth of oyp feelings, are best realized, not by 
sustained and dogged industry, but by freedom, 
serenity and retirement. ‘Thus are kept alive the 
powers that become exhausted or inflexible when 
whipped into service. ‘The eye that keeps perpe- 
tual vigil over self-interest, soon fails to be a 
mirror of the soul; the cheek bronzed in strife 
but 


knit in 


kindle with the evanescent 


the 


for guln Cannot 


ravishing glow 3 brow habitually 


unxiety * about many things,” boasts no glorious 
serenity ; the hand toughened at the plough or 
the work-bench is no longer a mugnetic instrument 
The intricate tissue of nerves which bear from 
heart and brain electric impressions, gradually re- 
fuse to mould the will as muscularity develops. 
All that is profound in expression and touching in 
consciousness, all that unites human intelligence 
with outward beauty—the truth of being and the 
essence of life depend upon preserving the indi- 
vidual susceptibilities of our nature. 

To beings thus constituted is it not singularly 
unwise to be guided by no principles in social life ? 
As a simpje question of culture, the social atmos- 
phere with which we surround ourselves is one of 
great significance, but viewed in reference to peace 
of mind—sincerity and happiness—it is difficult to 
limit its agency ‘There is in this country a 
random, gregarious habit of intercourse, which con- 
tinually trenches upon self-respect, aud lowers the 
tone of manners ; and this is not exclusively owing 
to our political institutions, although they undoubt- 
edly contribute to it. Nothing seems so much 
dreaded as the reputation of eccentricity or exclu- 
siveness; and the reproach of selfishness is thought- 
to all 


The truth is, however, that such are 


lessly annexed who thus diller from the 
multitude. 
usually the best adapted to any social exigency. 
They constitute a reserve-guard who freshly enter 
the breach where more popular individuals falter. 
In some peculiar ministry they are found eminent- 
ly serviceable, and make up in the quality of their 
communion for its infrequency. ‘The instant any 
true and penetrating relation marks the life of any 
of these social prodigals, there springs up a poig- 
nant regret that so much earnestness of feeling 
had been previously wasted, and that there re- 
mains so little of the original power of concentra- 
tion to nourish the faith which has at length taken 
possession of the heart. And this is no selfish con- 
sideration, for it is then felt, that clad in the sus- 
taining armor of such relations, we are infinitely 
better able to endure for ourselves and minister to 
others. Those whose sympathies are forever 
drained, and blest with no fountain whence to re- 
plenish, are thwarted not only of their legitimate 
enjoyment, but of their just usefulness. “ My poor 


Zimmerman, who now will understand thee?” 
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was the affecting inquiry which the wife of the 
author of * Solitude,” addressed him on her death- 


bed. 


It suggests years of patient affection—a tolerance of 


How much is contained in the question! 
faults based on an intimate acquaintance with 
virtues—a loving insight into the springs of cha- 
acter—which made the casual aspect at the sur- 
face of no account. ‘lo be understood—this also 
is a necessity growing partly out of the conviction 
that nearly all our so-called social life is artificial 
and meaningless. 

Society, perhaps, more than any other element 
of life, gives scope to the extremes of fact and 
fiction, of caprice and devotion, of frankness and 
feigning. On the one hand it is a most complete 
masquerade, and on the other a profound reality. 
'l'o the majority of persons it affords singular plea- 
sure to escape from themselves by experimenting 
on others—to enact for awhile a degree of refine- 
ment, wisdom, knowledge of the world, and even 
romance, quite foreign to their natures. In women 
of spirit, such a pustime is quite delightful ; it ex- 
ercises their ingenuity, gratifies their love of admi- 
ration, and yields sometimes the most charming 


self-delusion. 





It is their arena and diplomacy,—a 
kind of imaginary kingdom, wherein to forget the 


restrictions or the monotony of their career. t is 


social life in its conventional and dramatie aspect ; 
but the reaction to the genuine is often proportion- 
ally earnest ; for we are very children in those re- 
lations voluntarily assumed from the inspiration of 


genial contact. 


“*Tis an old usage known to all, 


In the great world to make ourselves a small.” 


The greatest of luxuries is to throw aside the 
disguise and come down from the watch-tower. 
Like native air to the returning exile is the tested 
and satisfying presence of those, who to us are 
in truth society ; and there is no desolation like 
What pa- 
thos in Elia’s regret at the death of a friend of his 


outgrowing such genuine human ties. 


youth—** There is no one left to call me Charley, 


now !” 


‘Thus the very term, social life, has two quite di- 


verse associations : the one connected with kid 
gloves, bon-bon inottoes and quadrilles-—the other 
with * division of the records of the mind.” All 


the world over, the former phase offers the same 
temporary interest—pipes and coffee, fans and 
eye-glasses, Japonicas and veils—being but vary- 
ing external symbols of an identical ceremony. 
In one seuse these necessary arrangements where- 
by human beings come together, may be called 
social, although the mechanism usually overlays 
the soul of promiscuous intercourse. It is however, 
the more important definition of social life, that 
which enlists our minds and feelings, and modifies 


our very natures, that we now propose to discuss. 
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It is remarkable that, while in art and litera- 


ture gifted minds continually propose and emu- | 


late high and peculiar standards, so few apply a 
like principle to social life. Political economists 


and moral reformers have, indeed, advocated cer- 


tain organizations which they believe will equalize | 


property and diminish vice; but such aims are 
comparatively material and philanthropic. Indi- 
vidual genius seldom carries a sense of beauty and 
a reverence for truth into its personal relations. 
Yet, if furniture or costume give adequate hints of 


character, now much more significant is social | 


life ! 


The almost exclusive sense of refined enjoy- 





ment which Dr. Johnson derived from social life, | 
was manifested by the revulsion of his morbid | 


temperament from the serene pleasures of nature, 


and his keen relish of tea-parties, or an agreeably | 


freighted post-chaise. 
almost sublime consciousness of the vast social re- 


He seems to have had an | 


sources of London; such as drew tears from a | 


more delicate observer in the motley Strand, as he | 


mused on “its fulness of life ;” and with truly 


characteristic emphasis, when Boswell in reply to | 
his query at Greenwich—* Js not this very fine?” | 
said—* not equal to Fleet Street ”—cdme forth | 


his oracular, * Sir, you are right.” 


There is, indeed, such a world of beauty and 
moral interest in social life, when we consider its | 


infinite possibilities; that one endowed with the 


requisite qualifications, would be justified in making 
The estab- 
lishment of monastic institutions seems a negative 


it the primary object of existence. 


proof of the vast importance it assumes in the view 
The 


fact proves that there is a class of beings whose 


of those most keenly alive to its influence. 


earthly happiness is involved in its relations, whose 
social instincts must be met or the world abandon- 
ed. 


astically seek and cherish an ideal in this regard. 


We find that the most gifted beings enthusi- 


The very idiosyncrasies of our nature yield us 


profit only as they are recognized. Our choicest 


abilities are as nothing until they find scope among | 


our kind. We value ourselves chiefly for the good 
we cffect; and misanthropy itself is a tribute to 
our race. Autobiographies, memoirs, and even 
history display no more striking fact than this— 
that the epochs of individual life are the periods 


when truth is made personal by the adven. of 





| 


some character. Bell, in his Philosophy of Expres- | 


sion, asserts that there is no such thing as enjoy- 
ment of abstract nature, but that we people every 
scene from the imagination or the heart ; and that 
this is the secret of their enchantment. Every 
city and hamlet is a testimony to the prevalence 
and the reality of these sympathies. ‘There is no 


such thing as self-subsistence as regards human be- 


| 
| 
| 


ings. Pride, asceticism, isolation, only confirm our | 
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the necessity—the extreme which demonstrates 
an antagonism. The motives of action which 
have their birth in our relations with others, are 
the most potent and lasting to which we are sub- 
ject. Public opinion is the greatest engine in the 
machinery of our age,—how to control it, the 
science of modern diplomacy—personal influence, 
the spell which ambition seeks,—and sympathy, 
the boon for which the civilized malcontent for- 
ever sighs. 

A great writer of the present age confessed to a 
friend, towards the end of his career, that he 
sometimes doubted whether he had not sacrificed 
his legitimate mission by neglecting social for pro- 
fessional activity. He deemed the influence of the 
press too vague for entirely satisfactory results, 
and perceived that men of inferior powers, but 
quicker and wider sympathies, effected more in 
direct intercourse as regards individuals, than 
either authorship or oratory. This is a striking 
evidence of the value of personal associations. 
Ideas, it would seem, do not readily assimilate 
with character unless they are magnetically con- 
voyed. We quote an author with deference, per- 
haps, but a friend’s maxims have a sweet impres- 
siveness. ‘The voice, the eye, the manner—recol- 
lections of long-continued kindness, and the sane- 
tion of natural affinity, make opinions thus derived 
more vital and interesting. ‘The Greek system of 
oral instruction—-those philosophic walks beneath 
the temple porch—the Oriental custom of story- 
telling in the open air; and even the holy records 
of the Christian faith suggest how appealing to 
human sympathies is the colloquial method of im- 
parting truth—how naturally the social instinct 
lends itself to offices of faith and wisdom. 

Courtesy is one thing and society quite another. 
We instinctively regard those who abound in the 
former quality as possessing no rare capability for 
the latter. In fact, the courtieris not extinct, not- 
withstanding the march of democracy. He forms 
a species by itself, and may be discovered in all 
societies ; perhaps he is a necessary part of their 
machinery, like a lion or an usher. Phrenologi- 
cally speaking, he is an incarnation of approba- 
tiveness, “a martyr to respect of persons ;” and 
if life offered no high»: scene than a ball-room, or 
owned no deeper want than a compliment, might 
prove an adequate representative of the social prin- 
ciple. 

“ Again and again,” says Eothen, “ you meet 
turbans and faces of men, but they have nothing 
for you—no welcome, no wonder, no wrath, no 
scorn; they look upon you as upon a December's 
fall of snow—as an unaccountable, uncomfortable 
work of God, that may have been sent for some 
good purpose, to be revealed hereafter.” There is 
a certain sincerity in this objective view of our 


theory. They are the re-action which evidence | fellow creatures, which is more respectable than 
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the hypocritical intercourse of what is called 


society. It argues at all events, a delightful 


absence of vanity—of that restless craving for | 


notice and mean ambition to impress every one, 
which is so incompatible with integrity of feeling. 

For it is derogatory to the subject to limit its 
ends to agreeability. 
as the eloquence of indifference. ‘“ When was a 
god” asks Carlyle, “ found agreeable to every- 
body ?” Those who are conscious of no higher 
abilities, or more real wants, are, of course, justified 
in devoting themselves to superficial generalities, 
and certainly their vocation is quite laudable in its 
way. We only contend that the obligation is 
not universal, that in society as in active life, 
there is allotted to each a special office; and the 
social adventurers, when thrown back on their 
consciousness, after recklessly diffusing themselves, 
usually learn, with eordial Jean Paul, to exclaim 
sadly, “‘ Ah! what seeds for a paradise I bore in 
my heart, of which birds of prey have robbed 
me!” 

It is related of Gainsborough that he used to 
buy the violin, hautboy or flute of great performers 
—under the idea that the spell which had entranc- 
ed him lay in the instrument ; and he did not con- 
ceal the bitterness of his disappointment at the dis- 
Few symbols 
more perfectly illustrate the mutual action and 


covery that it was in the man. 


re-action of human beings than music ; and it isa | 


capital error to suppose that the deepest notes of 
any mind, or the secret melody of any heart can 
be indiscriminately elicited. Like the credulous 
artist, we are apt to imagine that the graces of 
individual character may be drawn forth at ran- 
dom, and perversely shut our eyes to the great fact 
that insight and sympathy are essential on the one 
part as well as fine endowments on the other. 

As perception matures, and feeling grows clear 
and profound, we begin to regard society on 
a broad scale, as “a gallery of pictures ;” 
which sated curiosity would not prompt us to in- 
spect, were there not some private motive, or 
vague hope to rouse its slumber. Of the mass 
whom we encounter at assemblies, how few stand 
forth with any relief to the mind’s eye, yield a 
thought or stir an emotion which memory can 
treasure! They are like the passionless mediocri- 
ties, whom Virgil’s stern guide refused to discuss : 


“ Non ragionam di lor, ma guard e passa.” 


Thus social life gradually becomes a formula, 
until thirsting for reality, we leave its ostentatious 
manifestations, and individualize our intercourse. 

It has been said that self-respect is the gate of 
heaven, and the most cursory observation shows 
that a degree of reserve adds vastly to the latent 
foree of character. The facility with which 
persons of easy disposition enter into intimacies is 
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Wit has been rightly defined | 








significant of narrow resources and limited feel- 
ing. Pride when justly regulated is a real virtue, 
and absolutely necessary in a world so exposed to 
brazen intrusiveness and thoughtless curiosity. 
Sidney and Raleigh were the most accessible of 
men, and at the same time benign to their in- 
feriors ; yet a dignity felt rather than seen in- 
spired towards them a wholesome reverence. We 
cannot but love aspiration as an element of social 
feeling—not the petty ambition that aims only at 
rank, but the enthusiasm which ardently craves 
fellowship with the aristocracy of nature. Life 
offers no richer boon or more desirable discipline. 
** We encourage one another in mediocrity,” wise- 
ly objected a quaint writer to a particular associa- 
tion ; and it is a spurious philanthropy that in- 
duces many kindly people to give their time to 
inferior companions, between whom and themselves 
there is no genuine assimilation, and to reach 
whose level they must laboriously decline from 
their own range. ‘The duties of benevolence are 
sacred, and gross inhumanity alone will scorn the 
humblest offices of charity ; but social ministries, 
when not prescribed by actual duty, should be ex- 
ercised with some discrimination. Gossip is a 
cheap entertainment which any tongue can furnish ; 
and where this alone is required, let it not be doied 
out by those gifted to exercise a more noble al- 
mony. ‘To cheer, or solace, or quicken another 
spirit, hath in it a sacred meaning, and worthily to 
realize this, demands a concentration of purpose, 
and freshness of sentiment, which it is as inexcus- 
able to waste on a profitless object, as to pour the 
water for which flowers and herbs are thirsting, 
upon the barren sand. Not from mere fastidious- 
ness of taste, intent upon its own gratification— 
nor from the fear of compromising position do we 
advocate discrimination in social life, but on the 
broad ground of truth and utility ; and that in the 
retrospect we may be conscious of more defirite 
and satisfactory memories than poor Shallow 
boasted, when he exclaimed, “ O the mad days 
that I have spent! and to see how many of my 
old acquaintances are dead!” 


Half the evils attendant on social life arise from 
moral cowardice. To be sincere requires heroism, 
and few are courageous enough to act out a 
change of sentiment or practically assert their in- 
dependence. It may be but an evidence of human 
frailty, and yet it is true that there is such a thing 
as out-growing social relations. Circumstances, 
the immediate stage of thought or feeling at 
which we have arrived, nay, a momentary humor 
may be the only actual bond of companionship. 
How absurd, when such is the case, perversely to 
foster what by its own law should expire ! 

“As there are some flowers,’ says Landor, 
“‘ which yoa should smell but slightly to extract 
all that is pleasant in them, and which if you do 
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‘*) otherwise, emit what is unpleasant or noxious, so | ible affinities; and to recognize and obey these is 
there are some men with whom a slight acquain- | the only true philosophy of social life. ‘They are 
tance is quite sufficient to draw out all that is | interfered with by arbitrary conventionalities, by in- 
agreeable, a more intimate one would be unsatis- | terest, by ambition, habit, and countless other dis- 
factory and unsafe.” tracting influences, which mankind are too weak 

Yet a multiplicity of such hortus siccus rela- | to resist ; and hence the beauty of social life is re- 
tions are passively dawdled over by thousands, from | vealed but in glimpses, and its far-reaching agency 


ry 





an ignoble fear of appearing inconsistent, or an in- | seldom comes home to the imagination or the 
ability to bear the accusation of caprice. It is | heart. Having found the genial, it remains to 
very common to attach this latter reproach to | satisfy ourselves that it is allied to reliable qualities. 
every instance of change of associates; but the 


; ’ “Those have most power to hurt us that we love ; 
motive and reason of the process should first be as- We lay our sleeping lives within their arms.” 
certained. Not unfrequently, the noble answer ; " P ° 
M . ; ? A comparatively brief experience brings the con- 
in one of the old dramas may be justly given :— 7 : og ss 

. viction, that the most precious trait in social life, 


———_—— My mind’s the same is that which inspires faith. There is nothing 
Itever was to you. Where [ find worth, 


a“ 


more wearisome than a vigilant intercourse—a 
I love the keeper till he let it go, 


And then I follow it.” 


constant wariness and distrust either of the honor 
or discretion of acompanion. It checks and turns 
Whatever is genuine in social relations, en- | away the natural current of feeling, creates hesi- 


dures despite of time, error, absence and destiny ; | tancy in the utterance of opinion, and never per- 


and that which has no inhereut vitality had better | mits us to lose ourselves in candid expression. A 





die at once. A great poet has truly declared that | decided vein of individuality, something which im- 


ee 


constancy is no virtue, but a fact. ‘The idea of | plies character, alone induces respect, without 





sustaining the ties of social life by an effort of the | which, according to the old proverb, familiarity 
will is perfectly irrational. They may be cherish- | necessarily breeds contempt. “I love,” says 


ee ae 


ed, protected and held sacred, but being essentially | Montaigne, “ a friendship that flatters itself in the 
spontaneous it is quite impossible to enforce their | sharpness and vigor of its communications.” 
continuance. Are there no enduring principles, Mutual confidence is the seal of all desirable com- 
then, it may be asked, in social life? Is it quite | munion; and if to sympathetic are added intelli- 
impossible herein to “‘ make assurance doubly sure, | gent characteristics, in the breadth and quickuess 


and take a bond of fate ? ” 


of which the most liberal thought and the most 
We believe in the existence of fixed laws regu- | spontaneous humor find instant recognition, there 
lating human relations—laws as immutable as | is combined the essentials of satisfactory inter- 


those of natura! science. As the planets have | course, if based on the native affinities, which are 





orbits—we are bound to each other by indestruct- | the living principle of our social existence. 
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TO ONE BELOVED. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


ABSENT yet present! distant yet how near! Of thy remembered voice breathed not for me. 
Since here my soul is, darling, thou art here ; Art thou not sure [ love thee with a love 

For here enshrined thou dwellest, and I see That pusseth understanding ? far above 

Thine image pictured upon vacancy. The finite passion which is born and dies 

I move in shadow ; sadness like a veil On this dim earth? My love came from the skies, 
Is folded round me; voices like the wail And shall to them return, with thee to spend 
Of unseen spirits fall upon my sense ; The soul’s celestial Sabbath without end, 

And I should sink beneath their influence, I sit and muse upon that love divine 

As one in dreams who struggles with the might Which must hereafter be both thine and mine 
Of some vast spectre deepening the night, For unto thee my soul grows every hour 

If, with the beauty of a single star, With all its immortality and power. 


Thy thought did not float to me from afar, The time is drawing near when we shall fade 
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And interfuse its lustre with the gloom In Life’s sad climate und perpetual shade ; 
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Forever nenr me, like a haunting doom. But w? shall bloom and brighten in the ray 
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I know not why or whence or wherefore come Of Heaven’s unclouded and eternal day. 


These strange forebodings, but my heart is dumb And there together,—if my prayers and tears 
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With grief and gives no echo to the tones Can wash away the stains of former years— 
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Of gladsome Hope, but uttereth only moans; We shall live on, and love, and be entwined, " 


And I should perish, if the melody Fond heart with heart, and glowing mind with mind. (g 
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BY MRS. 


Or all my friends, 1 am most en rapport with 
you to-day, dear Star of my life ; for it is the Sabbath 
—the day we have most frequently passed together, 


shut out from the world—with those who are 


ee ee 


nearest and dearest—forgetting every lighter love 


( —calling home our hearts, and living the only true 
life. And though you are not here visibly, still 


shall my soul’s Sabbath be spent with you, dearest 


oe - 


and best ; and [ will catch by the wings each but- 
terfly-thought as it flies, and take its daguerreotype 
) for you on paper.—You wish to know all that 
pleases—all that pains me—and as I would share 
with you rather my joys than my sorrows, I will 
relate how pleasantly I passed last evening in my 
little sanctum, which first I must describe. 


“ Imagination’s airy wing repress, ”’ 


in other words, let it alight and fold its pinions, 
if it can, on a fairy boudoir of a room—an oval 
one—small, but lofty—in which the only furni- 
ture consists of a couch, atable, a couple of chairs, 
. asmall Turkish divan and an escritoire. 
The pattern of the paper which covers the walls 
is peculiarly delicate. 
( ) about two feet,—on a ground of pale peach-bloom, 
arise, from floor to ceiling, columns of silver, 
wreathed with silver flowers. White muslin cur- 
tains, lined with the same dainty peach-bloom 


1ue, and depending in broad folds from a silver bar, 
I 1 depending int! 1 folds f Iver bar 


ewe 


the window, which reaches to the ground and re- 
veals a tempting view of the conservatory beyond. 
The furniture is of rosewood, and exquisitely grace- 
ful aud artistie-+-the deep arm-chairs, and the 
“many cushioned sofa,” are covered with silken 
ry’ . 

Ihe rich 


damask of dim sea-green. Axminster 
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carpet is also of sea-green, with an arabesque pat- 
tern of gold, silver, and pink winding over it, like 
the graceful convolutions of aserpent. ‘The couch 
) and escritoire are curved to the ova! shape of the 
room. The door directly opposite the window is 
veiled from the view by the same style of drapery; 
so that not even a thought of the world beyond, 
) which to me a door always troublesomely suggests, 
will intrude itself. 


) from which the flowers in the conservatory keep 


Only the world of Nature, 


sending perfumed missives of love ; accompanied 
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>) at intervals by a musical message from the foun- 
re) Y 7 . 

‘G 2%; tain; but that I forgot to describe. A large lotus- 
( ii) 
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flower springs from the basin, and poised on the 
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It is this—at intervals of 


( are loosely looped by cords of silver toeach side of 
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flower stands the winged boy Eros; holding with 
one hand a shell to his ear, while two sea-nymphs 
in playful strife below seem tossing the water 
over him, and endeavoring to reach his other 
hand in order to lure him down to their ocean- 
home. 

The leaf of the escritoire, lined with pale-green 
velvet, is unfolded, and on it are “ Kate’s Inkstand,” 
(the blue one, you know, with its golden vine and 
another 





doves), and the daintiest of golden pens 
gift from one she loves—from Mrs. Norton, the no- 
ble English poetess. and 

and 
Ah 
Why are not their 
A MS. 


lies beside them—her last effusion probably—we 


The handle is cornelian, 
around it twines a serpent of gold. ‘The dove 
serpent ! emblems of wisdom and of truth ! 


' 


Kate ! why is the lessor lost ? 


shadows blended in all that you write? 
will read it by and by. Behind the glass doors of 
the escritoiré are ranged a variety of valuable and 
tastefully bound volumes, among the more modern 
of 


which are conspicuous, Emerson, Carlyle, 


Browning, ‘Tennyson, Lowell, Barrett, &c. Sur- 
mounting the escritoire is an exquisite marble 
Ariadne on her panther, and on each side of the 
window, a slab, also of white marble, supports a 
muster-piece of sculpture—one, the three Graces, 
and the other a nymph asleep, whose cheek a 
sportive Cupid touches lightly with his feathered 
dart.—I have named it the Origin of the Dimple. 
The beautiful boy stands on tiptoe in the most 
graceful of attitudes, with the fore-finger of one 
hand pressed archly to his smiling lip. ‘This is my 
pet group. On the oval table in the centre of the 
room, is a small lamp, with a transparent Sevres 
porcelain screen, representing Psyche bending above 
her slumbering lover, holding in one hand a lamp, 
which she endeavors to shade with the other; but 
she does not quite succeed ; for the delicate hand 
is transparent as the leaf of a lily ; the real light is 
placed just behind her hand, and the illusion thus 
The table is covered 
with delicate and rare bijouterie, and a few costly 
Above it, at- 
tached to a silver ehain which is fastened in the 


produced, is very beautiful. 
enamels and books of engravings. 


ceiling, hangs a large lamp of chased silver in the 
shape of a boat, with another little Love in it,— 
( Kate seems to love Love. ) 


“The poet in a golden clime was born, 


With golden stars above, 
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Dowered with the hate of hate—the scorn of scorn : 


The love of love.”’ 


The ceiling is painted in fresco, and represents the 
reunion of Cupid and Psyche, in the palace of the 
gods. 

And now that you have glanced at my sur- 
roundings, behold your Kate on the couch—now 
drinking in delicious draughts of melody from 
Norma, and Semiramide—warbled in 
snatches by a superb tenor voice, almost as sweet 


Lucia, 


as Benedetti’s—now listening demurely to her 
own wild love-lays, read aloud by a critic who is 
too kind to criticise as he ought to—and anon 
taking from the same generous friend a random 
lesson in botany, in the languages, in grammar,— 
in any thing; for she is a novice, and he a pro- 
ficient in all. 

But I promised to let you read the MS. upon 
the escritoire Let us look it over together. 


THE MISSING GIFTS. 


You send ime back my gifts, you say— 
And some return, | own— 
But these are paltry trifles, sir! 


Why come they thus alone ? 


You keep the costlier tokens, then ? 
The diamond ring is here ; 
But with the ring I gnve—if I 


Remember right—a tear ! 


The rosy riband too, that bound 
My braided hair, returns ; 
But the warm blush ’t was yielded with 


No more beside it burns! 


This golden locket—round your neck 
You vowed the gift to wear; 

You Jost the blended smile and sigh 
With which I hung it there! 


And here ’s a little, dainty note— 
A playful, school-girl billet ; 

But where's the wild, impassioned kiss, 
With which I tried to seal it ? 


Nay—nay ; I wrong your beggar state, 
*T was to a soul I sent them ; 
In vain my lost gifts sought, in thee, 


The shrine for which I meant them! 


(It strikes me, my Kate—if I may be allowed 
to express an impartial opinion—that you rather 
borrowed that last stanza. Did you not?) And 
here is another MS., blotted seemingly with tears. 


“TIT KNEW HER IN HER HAPPY YOUTH.” 
Sg. 3. B. 
You knew me in my “ happy youth,” 
Ere care had clouded heart and brow ? 





Yet even then before ine lowered 


The fate that chills my spirit now. 


I shrank apart, nor joined the play 
Where others met in careless glee ; 
I was too earnest for the gay— 


Too timid for the wild and free. 


Yet in my soul! a spring of love, 
Of trusting and impassioned truth, 
That asked but love’s divining-rod, 


Was wasted in my wistful youth. 


You knew me in my “ happy youth ?” 
Ah! none could know me then or now! 
I dared not—dare not tell the dreams, 


That sent their fire to eye and brow! 


I know there are, in this rude world, 
Who share these dreams of pure delight ; 
But fate has parted, from my path, 


The few who’d read my heart aright. 


Perhaps in climes of blissful truth, 
Where joy will dry life’s last fond tear, 
My sou! will live the “ happy youth ”’ 


That wayward fate denied me here! 


(Kate 


is my other self, you know, and you will forgive 


Now, Kate, let me read you a lecture. 


these little episodes to her.) Just “take the good 
the gods provide,” “* my super-dainty Kate ;” you 
have more than your share already—more, far 
more than that fickle, wayward, wilful, jealous, 
exacting little soul deserves. Are there not noble 
hearts that cherish you? Is there not one spirit 


as far above yours, in all true knowledge, and 


virtue and beauty, as the star is above the fire-fly, . 


who stoops to mingle his calm and spiritual ray 
with your fitful lightning, whenever you need it? 
Are there not young, human flowers, that look up 
to you for the sunshine and dew of their existence? 
Be quiet about your fate ! 
self! “Do the duty that lies nearest to you,” 
and be happy. But you say you would not be 
happy for the world, for then you would not write 
poetry! Very well, then—* write poetry,” and 
try to make others happy! Forget yourself and 
your sorrow ; which, after all, are not the two 


Make your fate your- 


most important affairs in the world, though you 
would fain make the world believe they are. 
You “can do without happiness,” and the world 
can do without you, “upon a pinch.” At all 
events, you can’t make it care “an individual 
straw ” about your ‘ sentimental sufferings.” Try, 
rather, the spells of wit and merriment ; for if it 
don’t laugh with you, it will be very likely to 
laugh at you, my poor Kate. So be beforehand 
with it ; and, since it has a penchant for ‘* Mother- 
goose melodies,” sing away, and dimple it with 
the smile of your ever-buoyant and sportive fancy ! 
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But hush! Mr. G. is singing again an English 
song ; words by Kate Carol, music by himself. 


LULI. 


I grieve to let you go, Luli— 
I grieve to let you go; 
For I shall miss your merry tones— 
Your laugh sv light and low— 
So light and low, Luli! 


Your laugh so light and low. 


And I shall miss your smile, Luli! 
That dimples as it goes, 
Like a zephyr, with a sunlit wing, 
At play around a rose— 
Around a rose, Luli! 


At play around a rose. 


And the heart-heaven in your eyes, Luli! 
And the golden cloud of curls; 
And the graceful, winsome, cherub mouth, 
Whose poorest words were pearls— 
Whose words were pearls, Luli! 


Whose poorest words were pearls! 


And the fuiry, frolic step, Luli, 
That seemed to wake the flowers ; 
And more than all, the soul of song, 
That charmed the changing hours— 
The changing hours, Luli! 


That charmed the changing hours. 


I will not let you go, Luli! 
So fuld the wings you hide ; 
And you shall be my fairy-queen, 
And L'll ask nought beside— 
Ask nought beside, Luli! 


And I[’\l ask nought beside. 


Ah! why, if we must part, Luli! 
Why let me love you so? 
Nay! waste no more your sweet farewells, 
I cannot let you go— 
Not let you go, Luli! 


I cannot let you go! 


Bravo! bravo! Mr. G——, most charmingly 
set and sung. By the way, how few can sing the 
soul of music. No one whose heart has not lived 
intensely, has not passionately suffered and re- 
joiced—can, it seems to me, modulate the voice to 
express every fine and delicate shade of emotion in 
word and note, so that the mingled melody and 
feeling shall fill the soul of the hearer. 

Mr. W denies this, and brings in support of 
his opinion, the fact that Barili, who cannot be 
more than nineteen years of age, sings with the 
most passionate expression imaginable; but then 
an Italian girl, at nineteen, is all passion and sen- 
sibility ; and if she have not actually realized the 
fiery heart-ordeal, hears at least in her soul, a 





CAG 








prophetic voice chanting to her her destiny, and 
thus learns by intuition to express the revelations 
of the sybil. 

“ Please, Mr. W , read us that little poem 
about the Life-clock,” pleads a sweet voice from 
the divan; and there sure enough half hidden 
among its silken cushions, is a dainty creature, to 
whom I forgot to introduce you. 





I have a sort of 
misgiving that she does not properly belong here— 
that she has stolen out of the new planet Leverrier 
on purpose to bewitch Mr. W , and that some 
day she will vanish from our gaze, taking his soul 
away with her! 

By the way, why don’t somebody write a 
sketch called “ Life in Leverrier.” Rovers in 
Authorland! don’t all speak at once! But if 
one of the rest of you don’t do it, I shall. Dear 
** Sinless Child,” with your ‘spiritual grace of 
thought,” how such an “ article” from you would 
halo the Union Magazine. Darling L. M.C., my 
** fairy friend,” how would your wonderful imagin- 
ation revel in that field? Somebody wants me to 
write the libretto for an opera ; I think I will * call 
it by that name.” ‘Talking of names, I am about 
editing (not writing) a book to be called “ The 
Nameless Book,” and the motto is to be from 
Moore :— 





“Go! ask of angels what it is, 


And call it by that name.” 


won't that be nice? And I am collecting for 
another little book, to be entitled ‘* Rose-leaves,”’ 
all my fugitive love-lays. 

But the lady from Leverrier called for a poem. 
Go on, Mr. W . 





THE LIFE-CLOCK. 


I mourned that time too swiftly sped, 
I wept that youth was flying ; 
“T°ll put your Life-clock back,’’ he said, 


“ So hush your sad heart's sighing !”’ 


He brought me flowers, to soothe my gloom, 
And stay Time’s tell-tale finger ; 
For tangled in their wreathing bloom, 


The Life-clock’s hand may linger. 


And while I turn the treasures o’er, 
And breathe the balm they give me. 
I dream | am a child once more, 


With nought to harm or grieve me. 


And answering flowers within my soul, 
The fresh, wild flowers of feeling, 
Wind with them round my Life-clock’s hand, 


And stay its onward stealing. 


Then if they fade—(ah ! will they fade?) 
Their fragrance still may linger, 

And hallowing Time’s sad evening shade, 
Embalm his tell-tale finger ! 
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(Pretty well, Kate, considering it was almost an | Its lightning wand, that, swift as thought, . 

: impromptu.) | Has traced those words,—fond memory’s token, ) 

( Talking of clocks, I forgot to tell you of a little | O’er countless leagaes a wish has brought, 
- ) fairy time-piece, sent to me by some unknown | ‘The latent GM, Cat lnctent qpeten | 
| ) friend, which may have escaped your notice among | \ 


the bijouterie on the table. It represents Time as And like the fisher-boy of old, 


a : Who sealed the Genius in the Casket, 
a beautiful youth, bending tenderly over one of the ' : 

































( 
. 2 ; : The storm-king thou a slave dost hold 
; { half-blown roses, which spring with other flowers 
; ( : F aie : v ; ; And tam’st his will, that thou may’st task it! 
% 2 in lavish profusion around him. His sickle is | ' ) 
( 4 , , Bio P . 
1ung upon a myrtle tree; and the face of the ' , ‘ ; 
( I : ’ . . | ‘Talking of genius, I heard to-day of the drollest ) 
watch, which rests also amid the branches of the | _ . , 2 . om ) 
; ked by f 4 of § | printer's error! in asentimental poem too! The 5 
t tree, is marked by flowers, instead of figures. oe ' 
‘ke ( : , S | line read in MS. :— 
. ( ; 
( “ For lightly falls the foot of Time : ) 
) as : Carnations on thy lovely lip! 
Q hat only treads on flowers,”’ . t 
7 ) 
( I alana? £ ' 
. - mut, alas! for the lover-poet ! 
( If you are not tired, dear Mr. W——, just read is ) 
ee oe ey eee ce eI 
) tothe divan, the best verses in that poem you show Darnation on thy lovely lip! 
( ed me, written by M. G., “A review of the past 
year.” Begin after the allusion to the battle of ; : . 
—_ gin ¢ he allusion to the battle of appeared in the printed piece ! 
‘ ( esac: a P; a if wv ae "ae wri 
| Resa a de la Palma, if you please. It was writ In one of my poems, they made “ Beauty ? 
ten before the castle was taken, ’ dear Star. P ; ~~ s : . ’ 
( n be the castle was taken, my dear Star raging thro’ a bower,” instead of “ranging! 
: f 
( : The deuce is in the devils, seems to me! but I 
i ) Ho! ye who dwell upon the height Bie ey 3 near : 
’ . e , yrvot, s ney who set up the types. 
, Of Juan D’ Ulloa “ Stand from under!” forgot, it isnt they whos | | Vv} : 
7 ; | Speakine of be: a 1S eOopIe Wol aress 
Re a ee a OR peaking of beauty,—I wish people would dress 
: MAGS f . oh . 4 ti y ¢ reiv oir - ) 
' Our war-balloon may chance to thunder! ple ” antly, benevole utly. I saw a love ly girl to 
day looking unlovely and unloveable, because her 
You ’ll dream, when at a burst revealed, muslin dress was stiffly starched, to keep clean the 
; ' ( That tron storm the sky is shading, longer. My laundress tries in vain to persuade 
i ( That Satan takes the airy field, me into the barbarous custom. ‘To my mind, a 
And stuns you with his cannonading ! | woman should always look as soft to the touch as 
: a flower, and as pure. All her garments should > 
ae Nay, since Invention goes so far— be made of the finest and softest material pos- 
. : t ‘ : ‘ » 2 
Cotton, I mean—all distance scorning— sible ; material, that will easily dispose itself into 
Suppose we storm the new-found star, folds, falling gracefully around her ; and not, by be- 
# ) Or shoot the “ man i’ the moon” some morning! ing liable to rutile at every movement, compel her 
j / \ aes ; : . 
( to stiff attitudes and starched demeanor, denying 
( Science! radiant chil 4 ' . : ie eieiadiiaiac 
O Science! radiant child of Truth: her all luxury of lounge and loll; why, my very 
. »% lammn ¢) hand has lighted ' . ” : saw 
laddin’s lamp thy hand has lighted ! words would grow prim and precise, were I to 
o fa > nave ms leasure th ‘ 
| No fuiry page may pleasure youth, wear a dress, which depended on flour or potato 
ike the weird tales by thee recited! ' 
ane Se ree Cinen Ry Nes Seowee for its propriety. But I am growing sleepy, and 
you are tired, are you not, my Star? So [ll wish 
( Thou train’st “the fiery bird of Heaven,” ¥ a . 
you * good night,” and the dearest of dreams. 
{ Till, tamed, it turns—thy magic minion! . 
( Along the line the viewless levin 


( : Your own Kate. 
Thy Ariel speeds with folded pinion. ' 
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THE CHILD AND THE SUNBEAM. 













BY MISS MARTHA RUSSELL. 













Art catching the sunbeam above thy fair head, | Ha! caught it at last! and thy musical glee 
; That sleeps on the wall like a slender gold thread ? Breaks swift into dimples, right merry to see. 
Have a enre, little one, as on tip-toe you staud, | I could Inugh, little Lu, at the look of surprise, 
And slily reach upward that soft, chubby hand! That frightens thy dimples and subers thine eyes, 
Hands eager as thine have been fviled in their aim, To find, that, instead of a sunbeam in thrall, 
‘( When grasping at sunbeams of fortune or fame. Thy hand was held tightly on nothing at all,— » 


Then slowly, sweet Lucy! sure foot and sure eye I could Jaugh, if I felt not how all that draw breath, 





Give the secret of many a hold on the sky. Are grasping at sunbeams, from birth until death. 
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BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
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( “ TI shall do it!” 


“ Yes sir; he is in earnest.” 
« But he says he won't. 


* Very well; do you tell Mr. Pendergast from 
me, that | am very much astonished at his even | 


QUERING A PEACE.” 


T°] show him a trick worth two of that—see 
if Ido n't!” 


“JT told him just what you said, and he replied, 


| dreaming I would pay such a bill. ‘Tell him, that 
I say, if he wishes to grow corn, he must keep 
( quite angrily, that he would do no such thing. | good fences.” 
That if you expected to get any thing out of him 
by that kind of bluster, you were mistaken.” 
*“ Did he say that! 
*“ Yes he did.” 


«“ Very well! L’ll show him that he ’s mistaken 


Peters, in evena warmer and more offensive man- 
ner than 


” 


it was uttered. Of course, Pendergast 
fired up at this insulting language, and sent back 
the bill with a threat of consequences, if the of- 


2 
‘The messenger departed, and gave the reply of 
( 
) 
) 
’ 
) 
) 


his man. I never did allow any one to do just as 


Ph eee 


he pleased with me, and never will. Right is 


right. and I'll stand up to it while I ’ve breath in 


my body. I ‘ll spend the last dollar I ’ve got, be- 


fore I “Il suffer a man like him to do me an injury 

and then insult me when I[ ask for reparation. 
“Tle says there are two sides to this question.” 
‘Indeed! So there 


are. <A right side and a 


wrong side. 


And before he ’s done with the mat- 
ter, he ‘Il find who stands on the wrong side ; and 
that to his cost. ‘Talk to me about bluster—in- 


11 
aeea , 


1 ‘lI! show him something like bluster be- 


iore we ve done.” 


And thus Mr. Absalom Pendergast fumed away, 
because a pair of oxen belonging to his neighbor, 
Thomas Peters, had broken into his corn-field, just 
as the green blades were a foot high, and spent the 
night there, doing no small injury to the young 
crop. 


loss of temper, especially as Peters very coolly re- 


Most men would say that he had cause for 


fused to pay the damages as assessed by Pender- 
gast. But let us define clearly the position of the 
belligerents. 

The fence around Mr. Pendergast’s field was cer- 


tainly not in the very best condition in the world; 


and as seon as Peters learned that his oxen had 
been making depredations on his neighbor's young 
corn, he at ence assumed that they must have en- 
Still he felt 
grieved at what had occurred, and was about start- 


tered through some broken pannel. 


ig to see his neighbor, when he was surprised by 
the reception of a bill, after this tenor :— 
* Thomas Peters, to A. Pendergast, Dr. 


lor damage done by oxen in corn-field, $10.” 


| small interest felt on the subject. 


his neighbor to pay damages; and 


fending neighbor did not immediately come to 
terms. Peters had grown no cooler by reflection. 
The more he thought about the demand that had 
been 

When 


sharp words and threats, that had grown sharper 


made upon him, the 


the bill 


more it fretted him. 


came a second time, with some 
since they left the lips of Pendergast, he was an- 
gry, and made no effort to conceal what he felt. 
Before the day had passed, Thomas Peters had 
a summons to appear before the magistrate in a 
neighboring village, to answer ina suit for tres- 
pass brought against him by Pendergast. ‘The 
trial was fixed for that day one week. 
matter became 


As soon as this 


noised about, 
the friends of the two antagonists were much sur- 
prised, and there was a good deal of talk, and no 
Those to whom 
Pendergast talked, said he was right in requiring 
those with 
whom Peters talked, said he was right in not pay- 
ing them. Some who thus took sides were in 
earnest, while others, of the all-things-to-all-men 
class, favored the side of one or the other, as they 
happened to be with either the plaintiff or defend- 
ant, and fanned with a double breath the antago- 
nist fires. 


But all did not do this; there was one exception 


| in Mr. Goodyear, a true and faithful man in every 
thing that pertained to him. 


As soon as he heard 
what had occurred, the first desire he felt was to 


reconcile matters. He went to Mr. Pendergast 


; and enquired the cause of his extreme proceeding 


against his neighbor. 


* Tis oxen 


| 
| “It is a plain case,” was the reply. 


( * Mr. Pendergast cannot, certainly, be in ear- | broke into my field and destroyed my corn ; and 2) 

; ‘ ae uae . . : 5 rr. (S 

nest in sending me this bill,” the surprised farmer | he refuses to pay the damage. What am I to (% 

‘ : (\SS 

said to the messenger who brought it. | do? He has destroyed my property and will not )}2 
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pay for it. Must I calmly pocket the loss? No 
—Absalom Pendergast is not so meek a man as 
that. He never allows any one to ride rough 
shod over him in that sort of fashion.” 

“Did you represent the matter to him fairly, 
Mr. Pendergast?’ I have never found Peters a 
very unreasonable man.” 

** I sent him a bill for the damage done.” 

* Before seeing him?” 

* Certainly. I had no wish to see him about 
the matter. I felt too much provoked at his al- 
‘owing a pair of unruly oxen to forage about at 
night. He ought to have known that they would 
do damage somewhere.” 

** Perhaps he did not know they were out.” 

“He ought to have known it then. If he 
should n’t, how should I?” 

«1 think it would have been much better if you 
had seen Peters before you commenced a suit. I 
am certain he would have done what was right.” 

“ Not he!” 

‘Has n’t he always borne the character of an 
upright man? Such I have always found him.” 

“You never know a man until you try and 
prove him. I understand Thomas Peters, now, 
very well, and he will understand me too, I am 
thinking, before we are done with each other. I 
should n’t have called in the law to aid in settling 
this matter, if he hadn’t sent me an insulting mes- 
sage, as well as refused to pay the bill.” 

‘‘ And you are determined to go on with the 
matter?” 

‘Certainly ; Iam not a man to look back and 
hesitate after I have once taken my course. His 
oxen destroyed my corn, and he refused to pay the 
damage. Isn’t that a plain case? I think it 
is.” 

**T am sure it would be better if you would see 
Mr. Peters, and talk over the case with him before 
going any further.” 

“And get insulted for my pains. No, no; I 
have too much respect for myself to run the risk 
of an insult to my face, from a man who sends me 
an insulting reply to a just demand.” 


Finding he could do nothing with Pendergast, 
Mr. Goodyear called upon Mr. Peters. He found 
him quite as much incensed as the other, and al- 
leging that he was perfectly well satisfied that 
Pendergast’s old ricketty fence must have been 
broken down, or his oxen would never have made 
their way into the corn-field. He had never 
known them to break into any inclosure, and did 
not believe they had in this instance. As to their 
having done ten dollars’ worth of damage, that 
was preposterous. ‘Ten cents’ worth of seed-corn 
would renew the hills, and that part of the crop 
would only be three or four weeks later than the 
other, and be fully matured before frost. As to 
law, he could have that to his heart’s content. 


i i i i 





Before he was done, he would find that law could 
be used by one man as well as another. 

Mr. Goodyear remonstrated against this retalia- 
tory spirit, but it was no of use. ‘The course pur- 
sued towards him had thrown Peters into a violent 
passion, and he could neither hear nor see reason. 

When the trial came on, the two men stood 
confronting each other, scowling and muttering. 
Pendergast made a plain, brief statement of his 
case, which seemed very clear to the magistrate. 
He had witnesses to swear that they had seen the 
oxen of Peters in his corn-field, and had helped to 
drive them out. To this, Peters opposed the state- 
ment, that the fences of his neighbor were shame- 
fully out of repair; and produced a witness who 
swore that in passing the field of Pendergast on the 
day previous to the damage being done, he noticed 
arail out of the panel through which the oxen had 
broken. 

This was to Pendergast unexpected testimony ; 
and he met it with a hasty denial. 

“Then you mean,” said the magistrate, with 
some sternness, “to charge the witness with 
perjury.” 

‘Oh no—no, not that; but he must be mis- 
taken.” 

* But I have sworn that I saw if,” said the wit- 
ness with a flushed face, and a firm voice. 

“A pair of oxen could not get in through a 
fence in which only one rail was out,” urged Pen- 
dergast, turning to the magistrate. 

* But to leave a small opening in a fence is only 
to induce an animal to make a larger one, espe- 
cially if within the enclosure there be anything to 
tempt his appetite. If a man’s fences are not 
whole, who has he to blame for trespass but him- 
self? If three rails are enough for a fence, why 
do we have four and sometimes five? Or why do 
we have fences at all?” said Peters. 

The magistrate did not see the case so clear, 
now, by any means. In fact, he felt rather puzzled 
by it. There had been a trespass; but who was 
most to blame for it was hard to tell. If two or 
three rails had been out of the fence, or none at 
all, the case would have been clear enough for 
either the defendant or the plaintiff. But the one 
rail puzzled him. An ox could not get through a 
fence with only one rail out ; but if the fence had 
been whole, there would have been no trespass. 
Pendergast was to blame for not keeping his fence 
in order, and Peters was to blame for letting his 
oxen run loose. After taking a day to consider 
about the matter, he concluded to dismiss the case 
by requiring Peters to pay costs ; thus dividing the 
matter between the two litigants—the one suffer- 
ing the loss of the corn, and the other bearing the 
cost of prosecution. 

Of course, this decision satisfied neither party. 
There was an appeal, and security given for costs 
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From kind and obliging neighbors, the two men | questioning of defendant’s counsel could confuse 
now became bitter enemies, and determined to do | him, orcause him to waver in the least from his first 
each other as much injury as possible. A retain- | distinctly-given evidence. All efforts to invalidate 


~~ 


ing fee of twenty dollars was paid by each, to | this unexpected testimony, were vain. It had to 
) secure the services of a lawyer, by whom he was | be admitted. 

assured that his case was perfectly clear, and that Peters gained his cause, after a year of disturbing 
‘ the court would decide in his favor without a | and unprofitable litigation. But Pendergast ap- 
moment's hesitation. pealed. Another year of suspense, disquietude 
\ « Press the matter through with the least possi- | and angry excitement succeeded, and the higher 
ble delay,” said Pendergast to his legal representa- | court affirmed the decision. ‘There was no help 
tive. for Pendergast. ‘The hundred dollars had to be 
“You may trust me for that,” replied the law- | paid, and also two hundred dollars of fees and costs 
yer, with a bland smile. besides. 
\ «“ Let there be no unnecessary delay. I wish Four hundred dollars spent in the effort to re- 


the case tried at the first term,” Peters said to his | cover ten dollars, was rather a serious matter, and 
Jawyer, and received for reply that all should be | so it was felt by the original litigant. He was 
as he desired. mortified, chagrined and angry beyond measure ; 

It was nearly three months before the trial | and unhesitatingly declared that the witness who 
could come on. But, somehow or other it was | had sworn that his son had left Peters’ gate open 
put off for another term. Why, the clients could | had perjured himself. This charge came to the 


ella La 


not clearly make out. ‘Their respective lawyers | ears of the witness, who complained to Peters. 
stated to them the reason plainly enough, in legal | That individual, irritated by three years of legal 





phrase, but the meaning of what they said was | annoyances, and feeling, in the diminished pro- 
) about as apprehensible to them as Greek. One | ductiveness of his farm, the effects of a diverted 
( thing, however, was clearly understood, and that | mind, had no very kind feelings for the man who 
) was the demand of ten dollars from each for costs | had occasioned him both trouble and loss. 
’ that had to be paid in order to get the suit con- ‘* Sue him for defamation,” he said to the wit- 
tinued. ness. “Ill stand by you. Lay the damages at 
Meantime the belligerents showed their teeth at | five thousand dollars.” 
each other whenever they happened to meet. | This advice was taken. In about a week Pen- 
‘ It was a year before the case came fairly to | dergast was startled by the appearance of an 
) trial, and then it was thrown out, and each party | officer with a writ, summoning him to answer, in 
} required to pay his own costs, the judge severely | 4 criminal prosecution, for defamation of character. 
) ( reprimanding both complainant and defendant for | This was a serious matter, and so he felt it to be. 
‘ ) ever suffering a matter in which both had a share | When he called upon his lawyer, that gentleman 
! , of blame, and which ought to have been settled | looked grave ; but promised to defend him to the 
\ ( amicably in five minutes, tocome into court. ‘The | utmost of his ability. The loss of four hundred 
} ost to each, including lawyers’ fees, was just one | dollars in costs of suits and damages, and the loss 
hundred dollars. of an equal amount from neglecting his farm, 
) This result by no means improved the state of | more or less, for some years, had made money 
feeling that had for a whole year existed between | matters rather close with Mr. Pendergast, who 
the parties. Pendergast had lost half as much as | was not what a broker would call very substantial. 
) his whole field of corn would yield, and Peters | He was heartily sick of law, and wished, from the 
) more than his yoke of oxen was worth. Both | bottom of his heart, that he had not been the fool 
| were fretted, angry and unhappy, and made their | he was to get involved in its meshes, from which 
( families extremely uncomfortable. there now seemed no hope of extrication. A suit 
A brief calm succeeded is strife of passion, | for defamation of character, with damages laid at 


aud then there was war agaiu. Peters commenc- | five thousand dollars, especially when he was con- 
ed a suit against Pendergast, to recover the hun- | scious that there were more than a dozen persons 
dred dollars costs and fees he had been compelled | who could prove that he had charged the witness 
to pay. On the trial, he proved that the son of | with perjury, was no joke. Damages of half the 
Pendergast, who had been sent by his father to his | amount, if recovered, would utterly ruin him. In 
house ou an errand, after dark on the same night | fact, without selling his farm, he could not raise 
( the oxen destroyed the corn, had, in leaving his | five hundred dollars. 

premises, left the gate open, through which his But all this fear availed not. He had excited 
| oxen had made their way out upon the public | the enmity ef a man whose wrath was not easily 
road, and afterwards through Pendergast’s broken | appeased. The suit was regularly docketed for 
fence into his corn-field. ‘The witness who proved | trial. By the aid of his lawyer, it was deferred for 
this, was explicit in his testimony, and no cross- | one or two terms; but there was a limit to this. 
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The case at last came fairly before the court; 


witness after witness was examined; and the 


plain that Pendergast would be found guilty. 


The trial had occupied two days, and the prose. | 


cuting attorney and defendant’s counsel had near- 
ly brought their war of words to a conclusion. 
The court had adjourned the case over until the 
next morning, when the counsel of Pendergast 
was to make one more eflort in his behalf, and 
then the case would go to the jury. 

‘Two more anxious days the unhappy man who 
had conjured up all this trouble for himself had 


never before spent. When night came, he re- | 


turned home, deeply depressed in spirits, and most 
sadly regretting his own folly in placing himself in 
such a desperate condition. ‘Tea awaited him ; 
and soon after he came in, he sat down to the table 
with his wife and his four young children, for 
whose happiness he was devoting, cheerfully, the 
best efforts of his life. ‘Their home was a pleasant 
one, and in it, and around it, were gathered many 
comforts, the reward of years of patient labor. 
Here the first sweet moons of his happy wedded 
life had been spent; here his children had been 
born; and this spot, he had fondly believed, would 
be to them, even in manhood, the homestead to 
which their eyes and hearts would turn. Alas! 
now there hung upon only a slender thread the 
chance of its remaining in his possession. He 
looked around upon the bright young faces that 
circled his well-filled board, happily unconscious of 
the danger with which they were threatened, and 
his heart sank within him. He looked into the 
troubled countenance of his wife, and his eyes 
filled with tears. A few mouthfuls of food were 
eaten merely for appearance’ sake ; but it passed 
along his palate without leaving a sign of its pecu- 
liar flavor. Neverin his life had he felt so wretch- 
ed. Now, clear as if lit by a sunbeam, was his 
own folly apparent to his mind. The imperative 
demand which he had made upon his neighbor for 
damages, he saw and felt was an unjust demand, 
for he and his were far more to blame for the loss 
of his corn, trifling in reality, than Peters had 
been. So much for haste and passion! But con- 
sciousness of error came too late. He had sapped 
the foundations of his own welfare, and now the 
ruins were about falling upon his head. 

After tea Pendergast retired to a room, apart 


from the family, that he might be alone. The 


presence of his wife and children oppressed him. | 


In half an hour his lawyer called to see him. 

“ Things look very dark ; do they not?” Pen- 
dergast said. 

* Rather. But I have thought of a way by 
which we may bring Peters to terms.” 

“ What is it 


light passing over his face. 


quickly asked the client, 


*“'The prosecutor is, of course, only his tool. 


| That’s all understood. He furnishes the means 
evidence produced clear and unequivocal. It was 


for carrying on the suit. If he says to the prose- 
cutor, ‘ ‘The suit must be abandoned,’ all proceed- 
ings will of course stop.” 


* Yes; I understand that. It is a mere pro- 


cess of retaliation ; in fact, a part of a system of 


persecution, to which this man has determined to 
subject me.” 

** Exactly ; and there ’s where we ‘ve got him. 
Since the court adjourned to-day, I have found a 
man who is ready to swear that he has heard 
Peters say, over and over again, that he meant to 
ruin you, and would do it before he was done with 
you; and that he was the prime mover in the 
present suit, and the prosecutor only his agent. 
He says, moreover, that he can point to at least 
three others, who can swear to the same thing. 
In fact, this man called upon me and stated this, 
because, he said, it was a shame to see you driven 
to the wall in the malicious manner Peters was 
doing it. We must instantly have him indicted 
for a conspiracy to ruin you. I will see that the 
writs are served on him as early in the morning as 
possible, and also see his lawyer, and give him as 
clear a view of his client’s position as I a mable. 
As l am to address the court in the morning, | 
will consume as much time as possible, in order 
that he may have full space for reflection ; and 
then I will make an effort to keep the matter 
from the jury a day longer, by calling in these wit- 
nesses with their testimony, which will have great 
weight with the court in fixing low damages, if the 
trial should proceed, and the jury should find you 
guilty. But I am pretty well convinced, that by 
this move we shall ‘conquer a peace’ instanter. 
I don’t believe Peters wili be willing to stand a 
suit in which, if cast, he runs a chance of six 
month's or a year’s imprisonment, besides damages.” 

All this did not produce much effect upon Pen- 
dergast. ‘The light that had flitted over his coun- 
tenance died away, and the old dark shadow fell 
upon it. He shook his head after his lawyer had 
ceased speaking, and said, half sadly. yet in a firm 
yoice,— 

“No; Lhave had enough of law. ‘ Better to 
bear the ills we have, than fly to others that we 
know not of” I am sick of antagonism—sick 
of the court-house—sick of law. Let the worst 
come if it will, Iam passive. I will bow my head 
to the storm and stand still.” 

“ But, my dear sir, “ 

Before the lawyer could finish his sentence 
another visitor was announced, and Mr. Goodyear 
entered. hic gentleman had been watching the 
progress of the last suit between his neighbors, 
with much regret, and was pained to see that the 


issue was likely to prove most disastrous to Pen- 


| dergast, whose hasty temper had involved him in 
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He had called in, from the 
kindness of his heart, to talk over the matter with 


a serious difficulty. 


him, and see if some mode of adjustment could 
not be suggested before the worst came to the 
worst. He was ready to do all in his power as a 
mediator. After a few allusions had been made 


to the state of affairs, the lawyer said,— 


“There is one way of escape, and only one, | 


can see.” 


that I 
the position in which Peters was placed. 


And then he remarked upon 
“<“ A 
suit for conspiracy,” he continued, ** would ‘ con- 
There 
more fighting unless we chose to go on, which, of 


But 


quer a peace’ instanter. would be no 
course, we would not, if he came to terms. 
my client seems apathetic on the subject. 
unwilling to make this move.” 

“Why so?” asked Mr. Goodyear. 

The lawyer looked at Pendergast, meaning 
thereby that he should answer for himself. And 
he did so, saying,— 

“ Because 
want peace at any sacrifice. I was to blame at 
the first. My suit against Peters was an unjust 
But if I 
had kept cool, waited a little while, and heard 


But 


on; and here is the result. 


one, although I thought I was right. 


reason, I should have acted very differently. 
blind passion led me 


As to ‘conquering a peace,’ as my counsel says, 


that is a much easier thing to talk about than to | 


do. Pride, passion, and confidence of success, 

aw lead — sae  wlite 
may lead on your enemy to resist, month after 
month, and year after year, and both at last be 
compelled to retire from the field, because unable 
No—no; I have done 
Let 
and then, I trust, he will be 


any longer to contend. 
Let the 


glut his vengeance; 


fighting. suit go on. my enemy 
satisfied. 
though hardly more than [ have already received. 
But 1 suppose Peters thinks differently.” 

“The case against Peters is certainly quite 
lear,” suggested Mr. Goodyear. “ He has laid 
himself open to a prosecution.” 

““ No doubt of it. 
taliation left in me. 
Let 
then, I trust, I shall have peace.” 


But I have no feeling of re- 
All desire to punish him is 
cone. him finish his work of revenge, and 

“T will see you again this evening,” said Mr. 
Goodyear, rising suddenly, and leaving the room 
before Pendergast had time to oppose his hasty de- 
parture. 

Not long after, he stood at the docr of Peters’ 
dwelling. He found the owner in the midst of his 


family. After sitting with him a short time, he 


asked to have some private conversation with him, 
and they retired to another room. As soon as 
they were alone, he said,— 

* You must pardon my interference in a matter 
that you may think does not 


concern me. 


your good, as well as the good of the man you are 


> Caligs ") 





He is | 


I have had enough of fighting, and 


I deserve punishment for my folly; | 


But | 


persecuting so bitterly, has led me to step forward, 
in the hope that you will accept of my mediation.” 

“You allude to Pendergast, I presume,” said 
Peters, coldly. 

© T do.” 

‘‘T have nothing to do with him. He slandered 
a witness that testified against him, in one of the 
trials we had, and that individual is justly defend- 
ing his character.” 

* You may not be aware,” replied Mr. Good- 
year, to this, “ that it is not only well understood 
that you are the instigator in this matter, but that 
you furnish the means of carrying on the suit.” 

Peters looked a little surprised, and a little ‘in- 
dignant, at this allegation. 

** | have been informed to-night,” resumed Mr. 
Goodyear, “that there are two or three men ready 
to come forward, and not only prove you to be 
the real prosecutor, but to prove that you have 
been heard to declare that you meant to ruin Pen- 
dergast totally before you were done with him. 
His lawyer has this matter clearly before him, and 
is now urging upon his client to commence a suit 
against you for conspiracy, which, you are aware, 
is a very serious matter.” . 

‘* Let him do it. He ‘ll 
find that there is no back-out in Thomas Peters. 


He'll not frighten me. 


I did n’t commence the game, I was foreed into 
it; and I'll fight till I die, rather than yield an 
When he 
ought to have been more sure of the ground he 


inch. commenced this business he 

stood upon ; and he ought to have known his man 

better. His bill for trespass was an insult, and his 

suit to recover it, rank injustice.” 
“So he now acknowledges.” 
“What !” 

looked half-blank with 

and elevated his eye-brows until they formed boid 


Peters astonishment, 
arches on his forehead. 

“Tle says,” continued Goodyear, “ that it is 
now clear to him that he was wrong, although he 
then thought he was right; but that he was 
blinded by passion to do what he has since a hun- 
He thinks, 


and so do I, that he has been sufficiently punished 


dred times regretted having done. 


for the error he committed, and that to push him 
on to ruin, and his family to beggary, savors more 
of persecution than of justice.” 

* Why has he not 


* You must make some allowance for a man’s 


said this to me?” 


natural pride. ‘Think how impossible it would be 
for you to go and make such an acknowledgment 
to an enemy who was persecuting you as you are 
now persecuting him?” 

Peters did think, and he felt the force of this 
presentation of the case. 

‘* When did you hear him say this ?” he asked. 

*'To-night. His lawyer was urging him to 


commence a suit against you for conspiracy, say- 
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ing that he had all the proof necessary to fix the 
charge upon you, and make conviction sure ; but 
he said, * No.’” 

“ Why ?” 

“ He said he wanted peace, not war. That he 
had commenced the war unjustly, from an error 
of judgment and ignorance of facts since brought 
to his notice; and now he meant it should ter- 
minate, even though he was stricken to the earth 
never to rise again. He said he felt no resent- 
That had died in his bosom. 
He would rather do you goodthan harm. In fact, 
the poor man seems completely humbled and 
broken down in spirits, and no wonder. He has a 
young family to whom he is warmly attached. 
His wife you know to be one of the best of women. 
All acknowledge that. The prospect of having all 
these turned out of their pleasant home is enough 
to break any man down. It would break your 
spirits, It made my heart sad to look in his face, 
and hear the tone of his voice. 


ment towards you. 


The lawyer urged 
the suit against you as his only hope, but he said, 
‘No, no.’ Ah! neighbor Peters, if you had seen 
him as I saw him, it would have touched your 
feelings as it touched mine. Be merciful, then, 
and have this suit abandoned. I am sure he will 
make any just acknowledgment to the man who 
thinks his character injured.” 

As Mr. Goodyear ceased speaking, the farmer 
rose from his chair, and commenced walking the 
floor hurriedly. ‘This was continued for the space 
of full five minutes. Evidently there was a pow- 
erful struggle going on in his mind. 
came and sat down in a chair, which he drew up 


close to that of his visitor. ‘The expression of his 


face was changed, and there was a rapid play of | 


the muscles about his lips. 


He began speaking in 
a subdued, unsteady voice. 

“1 don’t think, Mr. Goodyear,” he said, “ that 
I am a cruel-minded man. 
asperated. Pendergast began to bluster in the 
outset, and sent me several very insolent mes- 
sages I was very naturally provoked; for I can 
neither bear intimidation nor insult. 
myself to blame. 
and complained of the damage he had sustained 
from my oxen, I would have done all in my power 
to repair the injury. One of my men should have 
But no; he must make out 
a bill, and demand its payment in an insulting 
way. Then he calls in the aid of the law, and 


replanted the corn. 


| 
puts me to two or three years’ trouble, and consid- | 


erable expense.” 

* But all that he has been required to pay back 
to you,” said Mr. Goodyear. 

“True. But the worry of mind, excitement, 
exasperation of fecling, and all that, he cannot 
atone for. The fact is, Mr. Goodyear, I have suf- 


‘* But he has suffered more than you have, ten- 
fold—Certainly enough for his offence. Do not, 
therefore, put your foot upon his neck, and hold 
him to the earth, now that he is down. Let the 
pure spirit of forgiveness whisper its gentle words 
in your heart.” 

* Don’t misunderstand me,’ 


> 


said Peters, quick- 
ly ; “I do not say this as a reason for future ac- 
tion, but as an excuse for the past. 
him. I will pause where I am. 
be withdrawn to-morrow.” 

Mr. Goodyear caught the hand of the farmer, 
and pressed it warmly. 

“ May I say this to him to-night ?” he eagerly 
asked. 

“By all means. I would not prolong his 
wretchedness a moment. 

* May I say it to him as from you?” 

“Yes. Tell him that I, too, have been wrong 
in carrying things too far. That I ought to have 


I will forgive 
The suit shall 





been satisfied long ago. ‘That I would most glad- 
ly bury the past in oblivion, if that could possibly 
be done. Alas! into how much of wrong and 
suffering do our passions betray us! If I had kept 
cool when he brought against me his peremptory 
demand for damages, and, instead of treating the 
matter roughly, gone to him and showed him his 
error, all this might have been avoided, and we 
might still have been warm friends instead of bit- 
ter enemies. I am afraid I am more to blame 
than I imagined; that I have some of the respon- 





But I have been ex- | 


I did not feel | 
If he had come to me at first, | 


| sibility of the incipiency of this serious matter to 
At length he | 


bear as well as he has.” 

Mr. Goodyear did not linger long after the 
farmer had attained to so good a state of mind, 
but returned to the house of Pendergast. He 


| found the lawyer still there, and urging his client 
| to ‘conquer a peace’ by bringing a suit against 
| Peters and his agent for conspiracy to ruin him. 


But Pendergast was firm. 
| his views in the least. 


He had not changed 


‘* Well,” said the lawyer, rising to retire, a few 
| moments after Mr. Goodyear came in, “I hope 
to find you in a better mind to-morrow ; for this, 
I fear, is your only hope.” 

As soon as he was gone, Goodyear said, “1 
am most happy to inform you, friend Pendergast, 
that I have succeeded in ‘ conquering a peace’ 
for you on better principles than your lawyer pro- 
posed, and much more, I trust, to your satisfaction. 
I have just left Mr. Peters, to whom I freely re- 
lated what I had heard you say to-night. It took 
him all by surprise, and deeply disturbed him. A 
little reflection enabled him to see that he was 
something to blame as well as you, and that he 
was carrying matters much too far. He wishes 
me to say, that all proceedings shal! be immedi- 
ately stopped; that he sees that he has been 
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¢ fered in this thing severely, and without a cause.” 
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have been satisfied long ago ; 
most gladly bury the past in oblivion, if it were 
* possible.” 

Mr. Pendergast appeared to be stupified by in- 
telligence so strange and unexpected. He looked, 
for some time, with a bewildered air, into the face 
of Mr. Goodyear. 

At length, as all became clear to his mind, he 
covered his face with his hands to conceal his 
emotion, and sat silent for the space of many 
Then rising up, he took the hand of his 
visitor, and said, with much feeling, yet with 
manly dignity : 


minutes. 


and that he would 





* You have acted nobly, Mr. Goodyear. You 
have indeed ‘conquered a peace’ that can never 
again be broken. Ah! sir, kind words are power- 
ful. ‘They effect more than opposition and passion. 
Would that I had learned this truth, years ago,— 
how much of error and suffering it would have 


saved me!” 


Many days did not pass before Mr. Goodyear 
managed to bring together the two men whom 
passion had severed for years; and now the strife 
between them is a strife as to who shall most fully 


compensate the other for the wrong he has suffer- 
ed at his hands. 
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CUPID’S SINNINGS., 





BY MRS. 


N. ORR. 





Love came, they sny, 
With a smile one day 
And peeped in the Queen of Fashion’s heart ; 
But he gave a sigh 
As he passed her by, 
Nor told if that sigh was for nature or art. 


Next he sat in the curl 
Of a cottage girl, 
And laughed and flirted, coquetted and played ; 
Till away he flew 
With a French adieu, 


And left some darts in the curls of the maid. 


She shook back her hair 
From her forehead fair, 
Where the mischievous urchin had tangled it well, 
But a delicate thing 
Just startled took wing 
And swift in the heart of a passer-by fell. 


The stranger passed on 
With a sigh and a moan 
At the sudden pang that had seized him there ; 
But he could not forget 
That bright eye of jet 
That so roguishly peered through the glossy hair. 


“ Aha!” said the boy 
With a loud scream of joy, 
“My haughty aristocrat, you ’re safe caught! 
And that maiden's eye, 
Has more potency, 
Than all the specifics that can be bought.” 


“Come, come along,”’ 


Said the Queen of song, 





“Mischief enough you have done to-day! 
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Come join with me 
In our merry glee, 
And single some heart-harp whereon to play.’ 


The minstrel obeyed 
And strangely played, 
Now with wild passion he woke the lyre, 
Now soft and sad 
Then joyous and glad, 
Till he broke all the strings, and left the choir. 


And on he went 
Like some spirit sent 
To bring sorrow and trouble everywhere ; 
Till he doffed his plume 
In a lady’s room, 
And slily peeped over the back of her chair. 


With pencil in hand 
At her own command, 
The landscape in brightness, and beauty grew, 
But the meddling thing 
Dipped his tiny wing 
In some India-ink, and a storm-cloud drew. 


An attorney next 
He determined to vex, 
And he quibbled and played with the words of the law, 
Till the suzt was lost ; 
And accruing cost 


Was thrown on the plaintiff by a judicial flaw. 


And the lawyer swore 
And his documents tore, 
And vowed rascality was not his forte, 
But the learned judge 
Gravely said “* Fudge,” 
And only had him ns bound over to court.” 
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THE EXILE’S SONG—‘FAR AWAY,’ 


BY Cc. F. HOFFMAN 
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H E song—the song that once could move me 
In life’s glad day— 

The song of her who used to love me 
Far—far away— 

[t makes my sad heart, fonder—fonder— 
Wildly obey 

The spell that wins each thought to wander 


Far, far away! 


Once more upon my native river 
The moonbeams play, 
Once more the ripples shine as ever 
Far, far away— 
But ah, the friends who smiled around me, 
Where—where are they ? 
Where the secret spell, that early bound me, 


—— 


Far—far away ? 





I think of all that hope once taught me— 
Too bright to stay— 

Of all that music fain had brought me, 
Far—far away! 

And weep to feel there ’s no returning 
Of that glad day, 

Ere all that brightened life’s fresh morning 
Was fa:—far away. 
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THE MISSING 


MANUSCRIPT. 





BY MISS LOUISE 


OLIVIA 


HUNTER. 





“Kare! Mary! Louise! congratulate me on 
having for the first time in my life achieved a 
” exclaimed Helen 


Meredith, bounding into the sitting room where 


most interesting discovery ! 


her cousins were engaged plying their needles. 
«“ You all remember,” she continued, “ that old- 
fashioned escritoire bequeathed to me by my grand- 
mother? Well, | happened just now to press my 
finger rather forcibly against one of the corners, 
when as it seemed I must have touched a con- 
cealed spring, for lo, and behold! a tiny drawer 
was unexpectedly revealed to my astonished vision, 
and within it lay a time-worn manuscript. See 
here, girls!” and she triumphantly held a small 
package to view, “ If I mistake not, this ancient- 
looking document will prove a treasure to us upon 
a rainy morning like this. 

Her cousins gathered around the young girl 
with looks and exclamations of curiosity and sur- 
Helen soon gave them all the knowledge 
she possessed upon the subject. “ It is addressed to 
my grandmother, Helen Ruthven,” she said, “ and 
is in the handwriting of Sarah Moreland, her 
adopted mother. Mrs. Moreland, as I have fre- 
quently heard grandma’ say, died very suddenly, 
and through the period of the short illness that 
preceded her death, with the exception of a brief in- 
terval, she was utterly unconscious of what passed 
around her. 


prise. 


It was during that one lucid interval 
that after giving directions as to the disposition of 
her estate, which was left without reserve to this 
self-same Helen Ruthven, she called my grand- 
mother, who was then scarcely eighteen, to her 
bedside, and bestowing upon her a parting blessing, 
told her that after she was dead, she would find in 
her escritoire a manuscript sketch of her early 
life, which was designed expressly for her perusal. 
A few minutes afterwards she breathed her last ; 
and it was not till many days after her burial that 
her adopted child recovered sufficiently from the 
effects of grief attendant upon her loss, to interest 
But 
what was her amazement, after searching every 
known nook and crevice of the escritoire, to find no 
signs of the document. Neither was its hiding place 
ever discovered, and to the last day of her life my 
grandmother deeply regretted its loss. It is strange 
that Mrs. Moreland, did not mention where she 
had deposited it, but this seeming inadvertency 


herself concerning the narrative alluded to. 





can be accounted for on the supposition that her 
memory was impaired by severe illness and ap- 
proaching dissolution, and that she had therefore 
forgotten that the existence of the secret drawer 
was known to no one but herself. So now, gentle 
cousins, having thus creditably ‘explained my ex- 
planation,’ you may resume your needle-work, and 
I will do myself the pleasure of delighting your 
ears with the contents of this very important 
parchment.” And seating herself beside her com- 
panions, Helen Meredith began her task. If you 
have no conscientious scruples, reader mine, we will 


| peep over her shoulder as she reads, and enlighten 


ourselves upon the contents of the manuscript. 

When the hour arrives, my Helen, in which 
your gaze rests upon this paper, she, of whose life 
it is a record, will have passed away from earth 
Yes, with the burden of her faults, her 
follies, and her crimes, she will have gone to render 
an account before God! 
sentence, Helen, and well you may, for you have 
yet to learn that she whom you have doubtless al- 
ways been accustomed to reverence was once a 
degraded being ; but in order that you may under- 
stand these allusions, it is my intention to give you 
a few brief outlines of events connected with my 
earlier days. 


forever ! 


You start at this solemn 


I was the only child of wealthy parents, accus- 
tomed from my birth to ease and luxury, flattered 
and caressed by all with whom I came in contact, 
with no wish ungratified. From infancy I had 
received the blindest indulgence, and knew not 
what it was to have a whim thwarted ; consequent- 
ly what might otherwise have been a kindly and 
generous nature became a complete ruin, and I 
grew up self-willed and passionate, and completely 
regardless of the opinions or feelings of others. 
When I was about ten years old my mother died, 
and scarcely a year after I lost my father, who left 
me to the care of his most intimate friend, to whom 
he gave the charge of my estate till I became of 
age. After my parents’ death, I found myself 
subjected to the scrutiny of less partial judges, who 
could see and deplore my manifold imperfections, 
and wisely strove to correct them. But with an 
obstinacy beyond my years I spurned all control ; 
having ever been unused to restraint, I could ill 
brook it now, and every attempt to produce a 
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change proving futile, the idea was at last given 
up, and | was once more left to follow my own 
wayward impulses. My guardian had an only 
daughter of my own age, a beautiful, gentle girl, 
as unlike myself as a widely-different course of 
education, from her cradle, could make her. We 
were playmates ; but selfish and ever unmindful of 
the feelings of my associates, even in play I was 
often her oppressor, daily wounding her sensitive 
heart by a thousand rude acts. 
unkindness meekly ; and frequently when I had 


used her most harshly, if she chanced to hear a | 
footstep approaching, instead of seeking an avenger | 


of her injuries, she would hush her sobs and try to 
still the throbbings of a heart that still panted with a 
sense of my injustice. She was indeed worthy 
the deep love with which every one regarded her, 


bitterest hatred. Every time I heard her praised, 
I felt a desire to obtain such encomiums, and then, 


oh, how I envied her, when I saw her continually | 


receiving with such modest humility what I so 


ardently wished for, and should have been so | 


proud to hear, while I knew not that that very 


pride would have been an insuperable barrier in the | 
| whom I had latterly been wont to mingle, so high- 
souled, generous and noble-minded, that I soon felt 


way of effecting my desires. 

We grew up to womauhood, and the world cail- 
ed us friends. Both were unchanged. 
still selfish, passionate and wilful—she the same 
self-sacrificing, artless and confiding being. 


hope to attain. 
feelings towards that lovely young creature, and 
my demeanor to her was now full of more appa- 
rent kindness and tenderness than I deigned to 
manifest for any other of my own sex. 

I mixed with the world, and became the belle of 
a hollow-hearted throng, whose admiration I both 
understood and despised, for I was aware that my 
principal charm was my reputation as an heiress. 
Hearts, wealth, honors, were daily laid at my 
feet, but I scorned them all; and though there 
were a few to whom my fortune was in reality no 
object, I paused not to discriminate. Meanwhile 
the daughter of my guardian reposed in the bosom 
of a small, yet beloved circle, of which she was 
the favorite. She had no wish to mingle in the 
paths which I daily trod with apparent delight ; 
and, addec to her distaste for fashionable society, 
her father’s means would not have been adequate 
to sustain her through its brilliant rounds. She 
had already met with one to whom her heart’s 
best affections were given, and in his love she was 
fully and entirely happy. Nor was my heart to 
remain forever unscathed. ‘There was one with 
whom I was frequently in contact, but I could not 


number him among my train of lovers. He seein- 
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But she bore my | 


I was | 


She | 
loved me and looked upon me as a sister; but I— | 
I hated her, for she possessed what I might never | 
But I hid the real state of my | 











ed to stand aloof from all, and though he treated 
me with uniform politeness, there was a total ab- 
sence of those numberless little gallantries which 
I was habituated to receive. Galled at his appa- 
rent indifference, I resolved yet to have my re- 
venge. Accustomed to succeed in whatever I 
undertook, I did not now doubt my own power 
to conquer where I chose to do so, and all my 
efforts were accordingly put in requisition to bring 
within my toils the proud spirit that seemed to 
defy the bondage. By a thousand artful maneu- 
vres my object was at length approaching its ac- 
complishment: I noticed with indescribable satis- 
faction that this gentleman was beginning to 
watch my movements with interest, and gloried 
in anticipations of the hour when he should hum- 


_ bly sue for my favor, and 1 should pronounce upon 
and though I knew and felt her superiority, yet that | 
very knowledge drew upon her innocent head the | 


him the doom which had awaited his predecessors. 
But as we became better acquainted, all idea or 
wish for such a triumph faded from my mind— 
then came frequent misgivings for which I knew 
not how to account, as to my final success, and I 
often found myself eagerly watching for the hour 
that must bring him again to my side. At last 
the truth was unveiled, and I was conscious that 
I loved! He was so different from those with 


to gain his affection would be to obtain a priceless 
treasure, and I was daily in expectation of the 
confession which would fall so gratefully upon my 
ear. But alas! to that impassioned tale I was 
fated never to listen. for the incident of an hour 
prostrated the sweet hopes which I had so fondly 
cherished. 

My guardian had one morning sought me for 
the purpose of remonstrating against the manner 
in which I expended my income. I deserved his 
reproofs, for I was indeed lavish and wasteful in 
the extreme ; and when he bade me look around 
and observe how many superfluities I possessed, 
which might easily have been dispensed with, and 
reminded me that the price they cost might have 
purchased necessaries for some suffering fellow 
creature, and bade me remember that I should 


_ one day be summoned to give an account of my 


stewardship, my haughty spirit resented what I 
considered uncalled-for interference; and words 
issued from my lips such as I had never before suf- 
fered myself to utter. Never shall I forget that 
moment, as iny guardian stood before me, his 
stately form erected to its full height, and his 
usually mild eyes flashing with mingled surprise, 
contempt, and indignation. 

“ Unfeeling, unprincipled girl!” he exclaimed, 
when he at length found voice for speech, “ is it 
thus that you requite the kindness that for so long 
a period has been bestowed upon you. For years 
have J vainly striven to conquer the evil workings 
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of your nature: you have despised my efforts, and 
But 
now have I been treated with such reckless indig- 


laughed my counsels to scorn! 


nity ; and, trust me, it cannot soon be forgotten. 





never till | 


| endeavored to consider as his own harshness. 


As the child of my departed friend, I sought to | 


make you what you may never be ; 
convinced of the folly, the utter uselessness of the 
attempt. Go! 
of your own wild spirit. I cast aside the fearful 
responsibility that has hitherto rested upon myself. 
Henceforth you are free. Continue beneath my 
roof if you will; but remember that no restraint 


and I am now | 


I abandon you to the promptings | 


shall be imposed upon you—that you are at liberty 


to act as you choose. 
when you will bitterly regret that you heeded not 


The time will perhaps come 
the admonitions tendered but in kindness.” 
To say that I was not touched at his words, 


would be far from the truth, for conscience re- 


consistent with my character to evince repentance ; 
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having apparently forgotten the past ; and I judged 
from his solicitude, and his unusually affectionate 
manner, that he attributed my illness to what he 
His 
daughter, too—his gentle, lovely child—was my 
constant attendant ; her soft hand smoothed my 
pillow, and performed all those tender duties which 
my feebleness required. Yet, despite the anxiety 
manifested for me by those from whom I so little 
merited it, even while I was daily reaping the 
benefit of their tenderness, I was forming a plan 
whereby to inflict a lasting sting upon the heart of 
my guardian’s daughter. No sooner did I begin 
to regain my former strength, than I once more 
yielded myself to the influence of the evil spirit 
by which I had hitherto been governed. My pas- 
sions were still as wild and untameable as before ; 


| and besides, I had now, as I deemed, additional 
proached me for what I had said ; but it was not | 


and, as my guardian ceased speaking, a light, | 


saucy laugh broke from my lips, while, carelessly 
humming a tune, I quitted the apartment. 


motives for disliking my guardian. To me there 
was now no beacon of light in the future ; all was 


dreary, dark, and desolate, for, since the events of 


_ that fatal hour, I had never looked upon the face 


There 


was a small boudoir adjoining the room in which 


the above interview took place, communicating 
with it by a door ; and it was here that I general- 
ly entertained my morning visitors. Something 


now prompted me to enter this, my favorite resort ; 


and in an instant more I stood upon the threshold, | 


A 


familiar form greeted my gaze ; but that form was 


while a most unexpected sight met my view. 


bowed with evident anguish, while a single glance 
towards the opposite side of the apartment re- 
vealed the cause of this strange emotion, for the 
door was slightly ajar; and thus the one whose 


good opinion above all others I coveted, had been | 


an unintentional listener to everything that passed 
Oh! the 


conviction 


between my guardian and myself! 
that the 
flashed across my mind, that I had forfeited his 
esteem forever—that by the one I loved I must 


misery of moment, when 


henceforth be regarded as a worthless, degraded 


being ! 


His very attitude bespoke the entire pros- 
tration of those hopes which I knew he had enter- 
tained; and I felt that he was now mourning 
over the blight which had been cast upon his soul. 
Completely absorbed in his own sensations, he had 
not noticed my entrance, and, not daring to meet 
his eye, my first impulse was to leave the room as 
noiselessly as I had entered it. I reached my own 
chamber, and, throwing myself upon a couch, 
vented my wretchedness in tears. 

It was more than two months ere I fully re- 
covered the effects of that blow. A burning fever 
had seized my brain, and it was thought that I 
could not live. Yet, contrary to every prediction, 
a naturally good constitution triumphed, and I was 


at last declared convalescent. 


of my recovery, my guardian was often near me, | planting distrust in the bosom of each? 
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During the hours | 





so dear to me; and no message, no token of re- 
membrance from him, had ever reached me. It 
was evident that reason had triumphed over affec- 
tion, and that he thought of me no longer, or re- 
membered me but as one whose unworthiness had 
cast a shadow upon hisheart. While my aim was 
his love, I had wished for a change of character ; 
but I am now convinced that that wish was pure- 
ly selfish, and that, with the possession of the ob- 
ject, I should have again resigned myself to the 
control of former impulses. Upon my guardian 
did all the blame of my present unhappiness fall. 
I reasoned, that by rousing my anger, he had 
caused me to say what was really foreign to my 
feelings ; 


and those hasty words being the sole 
cause of what ensued, it was easy for my vain, 
prejudiced mind, to argue itself into a belief that 
he alone was to blame. And then came a wish 
for revenge ; a desire so fierce and craving, that it 
was not long ere a project was formed to satisfy it. 
As I have said before, the daughter of my guar- 
dian was betrothed to one whose congenial mind 
was well suited to render her happy ; and how to 
effect an estrangement between these two hearts 
thought. They seemed 
each other, that I, who 
the numerous ways in 
which their devotion manifested itself, viewed them 
with the most malignant envy, for I was con- 
tinually contrasting their joyful prospects with my 
own withered hopes. 


became now my leading 
so fervently attached to 
was duily a witness to 


It seemed as if her path 
was traced in flowers, mine beset with thorns; 
and I resolved to leave no effort untried that might 
suffice to wring her soul with such anguish as was 
forever to be my portion. Need I say that my 
object was attained, and that I succeeded in im- 


Yet so 
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artfully was my purpose effected, that neither 


could ever attach the slightest censure to myself, 
nor even imagine that I had any agency in the 
affair. ‘They parted coldly, yet with feelings of 
the deepest agony ; and then was my hour of ex- 


fluence she was enduring such sorrow as her 
parent had brought upon myself. 

Months fled, and I had taken good care that a 
reconciliation should not be accomplished between 


| 
those I had so cruelly separated. I knew that 
she whom I had so terribly wronged suffered in- 
tensely ; for her cheek was always very pale, and | 


her sweet soft voice betrayed at times an unsteadi- 
ness that told of a heart ill at ease, while the fair 


hourly deepened. Shrink not, Helen, when I say 
that the sight of her grief wrought no change in 
my determination. You can ill comprehend the 


hardness of a heart, which from infancy had never 
been taught to care for anything but its own grati- 
fication. 

A new trial awaited my victim—for such she 
really was—a trial that was calculated to fill her 


cup of misery to overflowing. She had many ad- | 


mirers, and among them was a gentleman who, 
had her fancy been disenthralled, might have won 


tenderly, and when his proposals were laid before 
her, her father strongly urged their acceptance. 
Her soul revolted at the thought, but she could 
not give her reason for a refusal; for though her 
father was aware that she had discarded her for- 
mer favorite, he had no suspicion that their es- 
trangement proceeded from anything but want of 
affection. My guardian represented to his daugh- 
ter that the one who now sued for favor was 
worthy her highest esteem, and she was forced 
to acknowledge that he already possessed it. He 
said that he was anxious she should marry, as 
in case of his death she was wholly unprovided 
for, and besought her to consider well ere she re- 
fused so advantageous an offer. With a faltering 
voice she announced to her father that she could 
never love the one for whom he pleaded—that she 
was not, nor would she ever be worthy the honest 
affection he tendered her, and begged that the 
honour might be declined. But my guardian, 
never too deeply versed in the intricacies of the 
human heart, imagined all this arose from modes- 
ty and humility, and declared that he who sought 
her hand was none too good for her, but that they 
were certainly made for each other; said that it 
would break his heart to disappoint so noble a 
fellow, and telling his child that she must for once 
rely upon his judgment, ended by despatching 
an acceptation of the proposals. Had his daugh 
ter been assured that she was still fondly loved 
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by him to whom her faith had once been pledged, 
she would have struggled against this last deed ; 
but thinking as she did, that she was indifferent to 


him, she strove not to avert her fate. Feeling that 
_ she could never wed the object of her early choice, 
ultation, as 1 remembered that through my in- | 


she had not the courage to check her kind father’s 
expectations. Not many weeks afterwards she 


| stood before the altar as a bride. I will not 


dwell upon the period succeeding her marriage : 
but suffice it to say, that while she perform- 
ed her duties with scrupulous exactness, her 
spirit was an alien to repose; for by an acci- 
dental circumstance she had learned that her 


| memory was still cherished by him by whom she 
| had supposed herself forgotten. Yet even with 
unclouded brow of other days wore a shadow that | 


the daily vision of her unhappiness I was not cou- 
tent, for she still possessed all her former purity of 
soul and principle ; she had never yet experienced 


| such misery as I, the debased one, had felt, and I 
workings of a perverted mind, the baseness and | 


resolved that she should fall from her high estate. 
There was but one way of accomplishing this, if 
indeed it were at all possible, and that way was by 
bringing about an interview between the wife and 
her first love. It was done. ‘They met as if by 
accident. When first conscious of his presence 
she did not trust herself to look up, and I saw 
that she trembled violently; but after awhile 


| obeying some inward prompting, she suddenly 
her warmest regards. He loved her truly and | 


raised her eyes to that familiar face, and at the 


| . . . 

| same instant encountered his gaze. Hastily he 
| approached her side, and in another moment her 
| hand was clasped in his, and burning tears streamed 


from eyes that seldom wept. It was enough—lI 
waited to behold no more, confident of the result 
of my wicked scheme. What conversation passed 
between the two during the interview I know not, 
but when she came forth from that apartment, 
though her sweet face was strangely pale, yet I 
felt most surely that my hopes were for ever baf- 
fled, and that her thoughts were now, as ever, free 
from guile ; and a voice seemed to whisper mock- 
ingly to my ear, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.” 
Half an hour afterwards I beheld her kneeling in 
prayer beside the couch of her babe. 

Shortly after this, I became the wife of one for 
whom I felt not the least affection. Not long after 
my marriage, my husband’s health obliged him to 
travel, and we departed on a tour through Europe. 
I nad been abroad for nearly two years, when a 
letter reached me containing the tidings that my 
guardian’s daughter was no more! I cannot de- 
scribe my sensations upon the reception of that 
intelligence ; but [ know that it gave a shock to my 
spirits from which I never fully recovered. The 
idea of her death had not once crossed my mind, 
during the planning and execution of those cruel 
schemes which had embittered her life ; and when 
I received her last affectionate message and dying 
request, which was, that I would watch over her 
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child, and show towards her the same earnest | difficulty I obtained the little one from those who 


friendship which I had ever evinced for her | 


mother, the most fearful remorse took possession 
I knew that she had died of a broken 
heart. I knew that from the hour of her meet- 
ing with the love of her early youth she had daily 
drooped, and considering myself as the murderer 
of that friend whose confidence I had so abused, 
peace became a stranger to my bosom. 


of my soul. 


For weeks 
I was a prey to the most violent mental agony. 
Calm untroubled sleep was denied me; for in the 
visions of the night the pale form of my victim 
seemed to hover round my couch; her sunken 
eyes glaring reproachfully upon me, and her hol- 
low voice warning me that the day of retribution 
was at hand. But at length my thoughts were 
mercifully directed towards the sole haven of 
refuge from earthly anguish, and falling upon my 
knees, I poured forth my soul in prayer to Him 
who died to save the erring. 

It now became my eager desire to behold again 
the child of her whom I had so deeply injured ; 
for I had determined that by my care towards 
that motherless one, I would endeavour in a mea- 
sure to atone for the past. But three years more 
elapsed ere my wish was gratified, and it was then 
as a widow I returned to the land of my birth 
Many changes had taker place since my depar- 
ture. My guardiar. was dead, and the husband 
of his daughtey had speedily followed her to the 
grave. ‘Their ehild was therefore an orphan, and 
dependeat upon strangers for the necessaries of 
life ; for by various misfortunes its father had been 


deprived of all that he possessed. Without any 





grudgingly maintained her, and adopted her as 
my own, while the world loudly applauded my 
That child—ah! Helen, that child, 
as you have doubtless by this. time imagined, was 
yourself ; and well have you repaid the care and 
solicitude which I have bestowed upon you. 
Yours has been a grateful heart, and think not 
that I have never fully appreciated it. You may 
have deemed me stern—cold hearted and careless 
of your regard—but it was far otherwise. I have 
dearly loved you, my Helen; yet I could never 
forget that my own actions deprived you of a 


benevolence. 


mother’s tenderness ; and feeling myself unworthy 
your attachment, I frequently repulsed your inno- 
cent endearments. Often would I have given 
worlds to have clasped you to my bosom, and 
owned how precious you were to my lonely heart ; 
but I always restrained the impulse, looking upon 
those unsatisfied yearnings as a meet punishment 
for my transgressions. And as a farther penance 
for my misdeeds. I have laid before you this con- 
fession, that you may learn how ill-deserving I 
was of your affection. Loathe my memory, if you 
will, Helen, for I was the destroyer of your mo- 
ther’s happiness, and as such richly merit your de- 
testation. And yet, oh! remember, also, that by 
years of earnest strivings, I have sought to expiate 
my errors—that, to you at least, I have endea- 
voured to atone for the evil of which I was the 
cause, and that I died in the blessed confidence 
that there is “joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth.” 
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(See the Engraving.) 


Nor having had any consultation with the artist, | 


we conclude the adventurous swain in this picture 
to be the brother or cousin of the vexed damsel—-or, 
perhaps, some friend of the family just returned 
from Oregon—though such a supposition may seem 
hardly to account for the puzzled look of the old 
lady in the back-ground. 

Our experience of rural life certainly affords no re- 
collection of a rustic suitor who possessed spright- 


liness enough to venture on such a piece of imper- 
tinence. ‘The American farmer is one of the 
gravest people in the world, even in his youth ; the 
national passion for money-making absorbing all 
the spirits that might otherwise evaporate in trieks 
and frolies. 

The young girl’s instinctive effort to save the 
milk, is most amusingly true to nature. 
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IMPROMPTU, 
CB ritten at the Top of Mount Washington. 


Vatn, vain, are words! no tongue can tell 
Nor art of man portray 
The wonders of the Hand divine, 


Which we have seen to-day. 
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Let taste, with reverent eye, admire 
Let fancy feel sublime— 
But let no venturous bard aspire 


To do it up in rhyme, FRANB. 
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‘*O luve will venture in, where it daur na weel be seen,” 
; f ¢ CHAPTER I. adi I have ascertained my father will be 
: a ) fromhome until seven this evening daw 
ae T can’t be so, my Mr. Lincoln snatched the billet from the hands 
ee dear!” of his wife: 
o: * It isso, my dear.” * Eh! what—what’s that—why, wife, you are 
| | mi ** Pooh, pooh, you | crazy—what nonsense are you reading—em—em, 





’ 


are mistaken !’ 


‘seven this evening—QO, Charles, how I tremble for 


( 
| 
f 
the result of this interview,—your own Lilla.’” | 
¢ 


“T tell you I am | 





























not mistaken, and you | Mr. Lincoln stood for a moment speechless, his 

will find I am right.” | eyes fixed upon the countenance of his wife, with 

( ‘Ridiculous! Our | an expression of incredulity and wonder ; then, 

‘ Lilla, our only child, | putting on his glasses, he walked to the window, 

Bw th . brought up, as she has | turned the billet over and over, examined the hand- 

i} 2 been, in the very lap of luxury, and never allowed | writing, then once more read it, exclaiming, as he 
be ‘ to associate with any but the first people, she in love | finished : 

with a poor teacher ; why, I tell you, wife, it is im- “'Tremble, eh! O, you ungrateful little hussy— 

[ 1% )  possible—it is only your own foolish suspicions.” you shall tremble indeed. What does this mean, 

te ( * But suppose it were so—suppose that I am | wife—I ask you, what does this mean?” 

- ) right, and Lilla really attached to Mr. Sedly.” * Exactly what I told you—that Lilla loves Mr. 

; ‘ ** Suppose it were so! I tell you I will not sup- | Sedly.” 

toa pose anything so perfectly ridiculous!” “She does not, she shall not! Go, send the 

j ? ‘“ But if it were so baggage to me, I’ll soon teach her what it is to 
fs **Good heavens, wife, you wear out my pa- | love anybody so much beneath her. Her teacher, 

: ot tience! Why, then, if it were so—but I tell you | indeed! pretty business truly; the daughter of 

SF it is not so—I would shut her up—lock her up— | Erastus Lincoln, Esq., M. C., to fall in love with a 
starve her—I would—but what is the use of getting | teacher!” 

; into a passion about an impossibility ! no, poor in- **T hope, my dear, you will not be harsh with 
‘we nocent little Lilla, and I talking about shutting her | the poor child, she is but a child, you know,” said = { 
i up and starving her! So much for your folly, Mrs. | Mrs. Lincoln. } 
Lincoln ; I declare you have put me into quite a “ Not harsh with her, Mrs. Lincoln! I tell you 4 
; passion ! ” I will be just as harsh with her as I please ; and 
; “Very well, Mr. Lincoln, you may believe what | remember, that fellow darkens not these doors ) 
itn you please, and say what you please, I tell you I | again ; give orders to the servants, at once, thathe ( 
: " | am right; read that.” is not to be admitted, and why don’t you call ! 
j it “T won’t! no, I won’t read anything that pro- | Lilla; I say, call her!” 
i ] mises to abet your absurdity; so, my dear, you And, little dreaming the reception she was to } 
5 } had better order the carriage, and take a drive—it | meet with, Lilla, in a few moments, her face 
, : will cool off your feverish fancies.” beaming with smiles, came tripping into the room. — ; 

‘ “TI declare, Mr. Lincoln, it is you who are ab- * Well, dear papa.” 

t ) surd. [ think I love Lilla as well as you do, and ** Well! what’s well! I say everything is bad, « 

. Lam full as unwilling to believe what I have told | abominable, shocking! Now, Miss Lincoln, come 
F 4 ? you as you are; but when I have such evidence | here ; are n’t you ashamed of yourselfi—what ex- 

} as this billet affords, to doubt would be impossible. | cuse have you to offer for such outrageous con- | 

: ‘ If you will not read, at least you can listen,” and, | duct?” 
. ) unfolding the note, Mrs. Lincoln read : ** Mercy, papa, what is the matter?” said Lilla, ( 
: | C «“« My dearest Charles— ’ ” laughing, supposing her father was only about to | 

| ) * What, what !” exclaimed Mr. Lincoln, “ ‘ My | play off some joke upon her. & 

i “/; dearest Charles’! ” “So, Miss Innocence, you have ascertained |}? 
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your papa will be from home until seven this even- 
ing, ha!” 

Lilla turned pale as the marble statue against 
which she was leaning. 

* And, therefore, you will be very happy to ad- 
mit Mr. Charles Sedly to an interview any time 
previous ! ” 

*“Q no, dear papa, not so, not so,” cried Lilla, 
struggling to gain sufficient command over her 
agitation to speak. 

‘* Not so!” said Mr. Lincoln, * then what is it, 
I should like to know? Can't I believe my own 
eyes? Is not this your handwriting ? and is not 
this piece of wickedness addressed to Mr. Charles 
Sedly ?” 

‘Yes, papa, but—but—it was not me he was 
coming to see ; O, no!” 

‘* Who then, pray?” 

“To see you, father.” 

“ Well, well, that ’s better—see me, eh!” and 
the countenance of Mr. Lincoln relaxed a little of 
its sternness. ‘* But what does he want of me, 
Lilla—new grammars, new lexicons ?” 
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husbands and fathers. Lilla was his only child, 
and the darling of both her fond parents’ hearts. 
Cradled in luxury from her birth, every indulgence, 
every happiness which riches could purchase, or 
tenderness claim, had been hers. 

And she was deserving of all their kindness, for 
a perfect little gem of rare value and beauty was 
Lilla Lincoln. She was yet a school girl, but al- 
ready her doting parents anticipated the period 
when their daughter would be the ornament and 
delight of the circle in which they moved, sur- 


| rounded by admirers seeking to win her smiles, 


“ T'o—to—dear father, forgive me, but he wishes | 


to ask—to speak to you about me.” 

* Well, and what has Mr. Charles Sedly to say 
to me of my daughter?” 

« Father, he loves me !” said Lilla, the rose now 
chasing the lily from her cheek, “ and would 
make me his wife.” 

You the wife of Charles Sedly!” 
« Look 


here, miss,” and seizing poor Lilla by the arm, he 


* His wife ! 
exclaimed Mr. Lincoln, passionately. 


shook her violently, ** you shall die first. What! 


and whose alliance even the proudest would 
humbly kneel to claim. What a blow then to all 
these lofty anticipations, when they found her 
affections had fixed themselves upon one whom 
they considered so immeasurably her inferior ! 
Poor Lilla! The roses of seventeen summers 
had but blossomed in her path when this first 
thorn of sorrow pierced her heart! Up in her so- 
litary chamber, what tears of anguish were hers, 
what heavy sighs convulsed her bosom when she 
remembered her father’s words of bitterness and 
scorn. And then below stairs, what a fever of rage 
and excitement she had caused! Mrs. Lincoln, 
to be sure, strove with a mother’s tenderness to 


| soothe the father’s anger—but it was in vain, and 


my daughter marry a beggar, as it were—a man | 


of no family! Go to your room—but first hear 
me; if you ever speak again to that low fellow, if 
you ever see him again, 1 will turn you out of 
doors—mark my words! flow dare he aspire 
to your hand; and you, how dare you encourage 
him thus far? You call him your ‘ dearest 
Charles,’ too; I’ll dear him, and you too; you 
shall be locked up, Miss Lincoln—come along.” 
And taking her by the arm, he led poor little Lilla, 


completely subdued and terrified, to her chamber ; 


when, pushing her in, he turned the key, and went | 


in pursuit of Mrs. Lincoln. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tue character of Mr. Lincoln has pretty well 
developed itself in the preceding chapter. Pride 
of wealth, ambition for worldly applause, and an 
arrogant spirit trampling upon those claiming 
equality, to whom fortune had been chary of her 
favors, were his foibles—the dark spots upon a 
nature otherwise kind and liberal ; for, to the real- 
ly poor his purse was never closed. His name stood 
among the first for any purpose of benevolence, 
and in his domestic relations he was the best of 





many were the projects which his hot brain en- 
gendered and abandoned, ere he could finally fix 
upon one which promised success. ‘This was, to 
send Lilla at once from home, where there would 
not be the most distant chance that she and Sedly 
would ever meet again, until time and change of 
scene had entirely obliterated his image. A few 
months, they had no doubt, would set all right. 
She would soon forget all about Charles Sedly, 
and would then despise as much as they did the 
low connexion! So it was concluded that Lilla 
should pass a few months with an old aunt of Mr. 
Lincoln’s, residing in a beautiful country village, 
far distant from the great metropolis ; and that un- 
til the moment of departure she should be kept a 
close prisoner in her chamber, so that no commu- 
nication should take place between the lovers. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


No matter who Charles Sedly was—whether de- 


| scended from heroes or statesmen—from the proud 


aristocrat revelling in all the pomp of riches, or 
from the poor and honest citizen, whose daily 


| bread is gained by daily toil along the rugged paths 
| of life, where the flowers seldom blossom, and the 
_ way this side the grave is too often choked by 


weeds and brambles! 


If from the first he might 
claim descent—their talents and discretion were 
perhaps his inheritance, for these he possessed ; 
if from wealth, their robes of riches mantled not 


his shoulders, for poverty was his portion ; if from 
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the last, then like them was he struggling through 
the world. 

From his earliest childhood Charles Sedly had 
known but little save toil and hardship; yet a 
cheerful heart and well-balanced mind had car- 
ried him bravely on through every difficulty. In 
a foreign land his father had died, leaving poverty 
) the sole inheritance of his widow and infant boy. 
’ At the age of fourteen, Charles was apprenticed to 
a kind-hearted printer, who allowed him to pursue, 
unchecked, his desire for reading and improving 
the advantages which his situation afforded him. 
It is too often the case that an hour thus spent is 
considered by many who employ young lads as so 
much money stolen from their pockets, even at 
those seasons when they would otherwise be idle ! 
Soon after, worn out with trouble and disappoint- 
‘ ment, Mrs. Sedly died. 

When Charles had completed his apprentice- 


) ship he formed the resolution of turning country 
’ school-master. Living in the country he knew 
: would be less expensive than the city. ‘The profits 
‘ arising from his labors would, he thought, with 
proper economy, support him there, while during 
} his leisure hours he could pursue his studies, which, 
indeed, was his chief ambition. Repairing then to 
5 a lovely New England village, he there made his 
‘ first essay as school-master, and soon became a 
general favorite with both parents and children. 


Here, too, he had the good fortune to secure him- 
self a warm friend, in the person of an eccentric 
old lady, whose life he had preserved at the immi- 
nent peril of his own. It was one mild day in 
early spring, that the old lady set forth to visit a 
neighbor, living on the opposite side of a small 
river, flowing through one portion of the town. 
As there had been several days of warm weather 
previous, the usual passage across the ice was con- 
sidered unsafe ; still the old lady persisted there 
could be no danger, and, well cloaked and hooded, 
unhesitatingly proceeded on her route. She had 
reached the centre of the stream in safety, when 
there was a sudden crackling, as the firing of 
numberless rifles—a heaving motion, and instantly 


the glittering mass gave way, precipitating the 
poor old lady into the black gulf below. ‘This ac- 
cident was witnessed by several persons upon the 
bank, yet no one dared venture to her assistance, 
as on all sides the ice was now rapidly breaking 
up. Fortunately, Sedly chanced at the moment 
to be passing ; and, learning what had happened, 
unhesitatingly advanced upon the treacherous foot- 
ing. In a moment he detected the spot where the 
old lady had disappeared, and boldly plunged in. 
With the heaving mass above his head, he struck 
out into the dark waters to save the life of a fellow 
creature; and in a few seconds his humane efforts 
were successful. Seizing the poor old lady, who 
in a moment more would have been beyond the 
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power to save, he came up with her some rods 
from the spot where he had first plunged in ; ropes 
were thrown from the shore, and in a few moments 
Charles and his senseless burthen rescued from 
their perilous situation. From that hour the old 
lady regarded Sedly as something belonging to her. 
She insisted upon his taking up his abode at her 
house ; and, indeed, so far did she carry her grati- 
tude and liberality, that through her means he 
was enabled to enter a neighboring college, where, 
in the course of two years, he graduated with 
honor. But he now refused to accept of further 
aid from his kind and honored friend. He return- 
ed to the city to commence the study of the law, 
still helping to support himself by teaching the 
English branches in a fashionable boarding school, 
for which he received a handsome salary. Lilla 
Lincoln became one of his pupils ; but how in the 
world he ever so far forgot his dignity, as to fall in 
love with a simple school-girl, and how Lilla be- 
came so naughty as to fall in love with him, in- 
stead of minding her lessons, is more than I can 
explain ! 

While Lilla, in “durance vile,” remained up- 
stairs, she little knew her lover had already sought 
and obtained an interview with her cruel father, 
and had left the house not only greatly indignant 
at the reception he had met with, but in despair 
at being told that he was never again to see or 
speak with his beloved Lilla. Indeed, Mr. Lincoln 
was so exasperated at the presumption, as he 
termed it, of the young man, as to lose the charac- 
ter of a gentleman—a talismanic influence which 
anger often exerts—and really insulted Sedly, ac- 
cusing him openly of stealing the affections of his 
daughter, merely for the position which her for- 
tune, and to be called the son-in-law of Erastus 
Lincoln, Esq., would give him! And so Sedly, in 
a fever both of mind and body, rushed home to his 
lodgings, and dashed off a note to his kind old 
friend in the country, telling her she might expect 
him in a day or two to pass a few weeks beneath 
her peaceful roof. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Tue day arrived when Lilla was to be exiled from 
home until absence should obliterate her love for 
Sedley. Just as the beams of the rising sun gilded 
the spires and roofs of the Engpire City, Lilla, ac- 
companied by her parents, stepped on board the 
New Haven boat, which was to bear her far, far 
from her lover! With every evolution of the 
wheels, Mr. Lincoln found his anger as rapidly re- 
ceding ; and ere ‘the boat reached Hurl-Gate his 
daughter was his own darling Lilla again. Nota 
word did he now breathe upon the subject upper- 
most in both their minds, but caressed her fond- 
ly, as of old, feeling assured that change of sceno 
would soon remove her dejection, and country air 
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bring back the roses to her now pale cheek. Ar- 
rived at New Haven, and placing Lilla under the 
care of a friend, who would pass through the vil- 
lage where Mrs. Middlefield (Mr. Lincoln’s aunt) 
resided, her parents, taking an affectionate leave of 
their child, returned to the city. 

Dear reader, did you ever visit Northampton, that 
most lovely of all New England’s lovely villages? 
If not, note it on your tablets, and when next the 
hot sirocco breath of the city burns your fevered 
brow, and your fainting soul languishes for the 
cooling glades and fragrant mountain breezes, 
then, hie thee to the beautiful valley of the Con- 
necticut, and, in thischarming spot, where Nature 
and Art have both combined their most pleasing 
powers, to spread forth for your delight a land- 
scape of unrivalled loveliness, repose your wearied, 
city-loathing spirit ! 

Embowered in a perfect forest of fruit trees, 
near the centre of this same beautiful town, stood 
the old-fashioned dwelling of Mrs. Middlefield. 
Although an old lady herself, of nearly three-score 
years, every thing both within and without the 
house remained very much as it had done in the 
days of her fathers. Innovation of any kind the 
old lady despised ; all fashions she held in perfect 
abhorrence ; looked upon steamboats and railroads 
as inventions of the Evil One, and groaned in 
spirit over the good old days of spinning-wheels 
and pillions. Her little parlor still bore the care- 
fully-preserved carpet which the hands of her youth 
had woven. ‘There stood the same stiff, high- 
backed mahogany chairs, which, out-living the 
fickleness of fashion, were now rejoicing in the 
newly re-acquired consequence attached to their 
antique proportions, and the old tables too, their 
surface polished as any mirror, still grasping in 
their venerable claws the same balls which a cen- 
tury since they had first encompassed, as if ready 
at any moment, like their mistress, to hurl defi- 
ance at all flimsy counterfeits of their solid worth. 
Between the windows, with outspread wings, an 
eagle with gilded talons upheld the long, narrow 
looking-glass in its quaintly-carved frame, and in 
the corner stood the upright, solemn clock, where 
at euch revolving hour, old Time, with scythe and 
glass looked gloomily out from some dark nook 
and shook his fatal weapon, as if prepared (in 
primer phrase) to ¢‘ cut down all, both great and 
small !” 

The village bells were merrily pealing forth the 
hour of noon, according to a time-honored custom, 
as the stage stopped at Mrs. Middlefield’s door. 
No one, however, appeared to welcome the young 
stranger, and Lilla timidly passed up to the door 
throngh a dense thicket of roses. The old lion 
guarding the knocker, looked grimly even upon 
the small, delicately-gloved hand, which hesi- 
tatingly disturbed him from his repose, yet twice 
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was the summons repeated ere the door was open- 
ed by an old colored woman, and Lilla stood for 
the first time in the house of her ancestors. 

Sending in her name, Mrs. Middlefield in a few 
moments made her appearance, and greeted her 
young relative with much kindness. It was evi- 
dent, however, to Lilla, that she had not been ex- 
pected, and she soon found that the letter of her 
father, announcing her arrival, had not been re- 
ceived. 

* But, my dear child,” said the old lady, “* you 
are not the less welcome that you come unexpected 
—no, God forbid the hollow form of ceremony should 
interfere between those whom the ties of kindred 
unite. ‘Take off your bonnet, pretty one, and 
come with me to the little chamber you shall call 
your own. I had prepared it for another dear 
friend, but the blue room will answer as well, and 
when you are rested, my dear, you shall help me 
to gather some roses to place upon the toilet— 
flowers shall speak more pleasantly than the lips 
of an old woman, my welcome to you both.” 

Lilla found the room resigned to her as delight- 
ful as the most snowy muslin curtains, antique 
toilet stands, and windows looking out upon moun- 
tain and meadow, could make it. But after stroll- 
ing through the garden and orchard, watching the 
chickens fluttering around the coops, and the 
geese gabbling in the little brook, poor Lilla sat 
down, sad and pale, her thoughts straying back to 
her unhappy lover, and dwelling upon their cruel 
separation, until she could with difficulty restrain 
her tears, even in the presence of Mrs. Middle- 
field, who, soon noticing her dejection, exerted all 
her powers to cheer her. At length, the old lady 
spoke of her expected guest, from whose arrival 
that evening she was to derive so much happiness, 
and upon whose virtues she so largely expatiated, 
that even the amiable Lilla thought her too garru- 
lous. 

The afternoon wore on, and behind the beau- 
tiful groves of Round Hill, the sun at length disap- 
peared. The little tea-table was now drawn forth, 
awaiting the arrival of the expected guest, with a 
delicious promise of fragrant strawberries and 
cream. 

‘‘ Hark!” said the old lady, suddenly stopping 
in a narrative she was giving Lilla of some event 
in her early life, “ hark! I think I hear wheels! 
listen, Lilla, am I right?” while the sound of a 
carriage rapidly approaching the house, and the 
loud crack of the couchman’s whip soon dispelled 
all doubt. A quick step was now heard coming 
up the avenue—a gentleman sprang up the steps, 
and eagerly advanced to meet the embrace of Mrs. 
Middlefield. But why should Lilla thus start from 
her chair? why is her face so suddenly suffused 
with blushes? why should she clasp her hands, 
and then hide that pretty face within? Yet what 
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was even more strange, instead of meeting the ex- 
tended hand of his kind, old friend, why the young 
gentleman took not the least notice of her, but 
rushing impetuously past her, clasped Lilla in his 


arms ! 


Well done, Mr. Charles Sedly ! 

*“* Hoity toity!”’ exclaimed the old lady, “ what 
does this mean, I should like to know ? ” 

«« My dearest Lilla, what unlooked for happi- 
ness ! ” 

“Oh, Charles, Charles, why are you here!” 
said poor Lilla, trembling as if the eye of her 
father was already fixed upon her. 

Explanations were soon given, accounting for 
this extraordinary scene, by proving Mr. Lincolu’s 
aunt and the kind old friend of Charles Sedly, to 
be one and the same person. 

And now what a situation for two young lovers, 
who had been not only forbidden ever seeing each 
other again, but even whose thoughts the same 
stern power would have trammelled if possible ! 
Imagine, if you can, any thing more perplexing ! 

What was to be done? Lilla, dutiful child, 


talked of returning immediately to her father, and | 


said something about the earliest stage, and of 
shutting herself in her little chamber in the mean- 
while, but some how or other, Charles managed to 
convince her that travelling aloue was highly im- 
proper for a young lady—in fact he, too, had some 
very conflicting notions about right and wrong, but 
Mrs. Middlefield, good old soul, came forward at 
once to the rescue, and argued so sensibly and so 
much tothe point, that not to have been convinced 
would have certainly evinced a great want of 
deference in the young people ! 

«A pretty business to be sure, for you to run off 
like frightened rabbits, and leave me all alone 
again! No, no; just stay where you are. I 
should like to know if it’s your fault that you hap- 
pened to meet! and if my nephew Lincoln is n’t a 
more sensible man than what you have told me 
would prove him to be, then it’s time he knew 
better; that’sall I can say—it’s high time he 
found out that an honest heart is more to be prized 
all his riches! 


than No, no, children, just stay 


where you are. I don’t know much about you, 
to be sure, Lilla Lincoln, but unless your face be- 
lies you, you are worthy to be the wife of Charles 
Sedly, and that is saying a good deal, I can tell 
you, for the highest lady in the land might be 
proud of such a husband !” 

There is not the least doubt but Lilla perfectly 
agreed with her. 

By the time they had finished supper, both 
Charles and Lilla made up their minds that the 
old lady knew better than they did. 


coln was congratulating himself that Lilla was 
now safe from her lover, the little gipsy, arm-in- 
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arm with Charles, was strolling through the moon- 
lit grove adjoining the garden of Mrs. Middlefield. 
Of course, no more was said of going away by 
either party, who now resigned themselves without 
a murmur to the unavoidable decrees of fate! 
How rapturously now the days flew by, each 
| hour strengthening the flowery link which united 
their young hearts. And as for Mrs. Middlefield, 
as she becaine more acquainted with the loveli- 
ness of Lilla’s character, she appeared to take 
pleasure in thwarting the views of her nephew. 
“He isa pretty fellow, to be sure,” she would say 
to herself, “to try to ruin that dear girl’s happi- 
ness! He feel above a connection with Charles 
Sedly! I mind the time his grandfather shod 
horses for all the country miles around, and a good, 
honest, respectable man he was; and here is this 
braggart nephew of mine, because the Lord has 





given him more houses and money than fell to his 
ancestor’s share, must show his thankfulness by 


$99 


killing his own daughter ! 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Lincoxn sat at the breakfast-table, sipping 
his coffee, and reading the morning paper, alter- 
nately, with the air of a man satisfied with him- 
self and the world in general. 

** My dear,” said he at length to his quiescent 
partner, “‘ my dear, it will be two mouths to-mor- 
row since our dear Lilla left home.” 

“Yes, my dear, two months to-morrow.” 

**She seems to be very happy—her letters are 
written in a most charming style.” 

“Very charming.” 

** She appears to be perfectly enraptured with a 
country life, no doubt she has forgotten that con- 
founded Sedly by this time—it was only one of 
those silly freaks which girls will sometimes take 
into their heads!” 

** That ’s all, my dear.” 

** It was the best thing we could do, to send 
her to my good old aunt—no where else, I am 
sure, would she so soon have recovered her spirits 
—for she really was very sad, my dear!” 

‘* Very sad, poor thing ! ” 

** ] have been thinking I will take a trip up the 
river this afternoon, and bring her home.” 

* Dear child, how glad I shall be to see her! I 
understand Sedly has left the city, so there will be 
no danger of their meeting to revive old associa- 
tions.” 


* None at all. I cannot but congratulate my- 





ae 
| adopted in this matter! 


The conse- | 
quence was that at the very hour when Mr. Lin- | 





self, my dear, upon the prudent course which I 
If all parents would be 
as judicious, there would be fewer runaway 
matches and more obedient children! Have my 
| things prepared, my dear.” And having delivered 
| himself of this very self-laudatory speech, Mr. 
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Lincoln folded the paper, took off his spectacles, 
and left Mrs. Lincoln to her domestic duties. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir you have never visited Northampton, then you 
are yet a stranger to the beauties of Mount Holy- 
oke—an additional reason for the use of your 
tablets. 

Mount Washington may have impressed you 
with its grandeur and sublimity—you may have 


climbed the highest peak of the Catskill range, | 


and looked down upon the wide panorama of hill 


and dale, spread out around you,—yet no where, | 
I may venture to say, would you experience more | 
delight, than when the view from the summit of | 


Mount Holyoke should fill your soul! You wish to 
set forth, then, upon this pleasing excursion. After 2 


charming ride through the Northampton meadows, | 


you reach the banks of the noble Connecticut, and 
stepping into a ferry boat (this particular one a 
tread-mill for superannuated herses), you are soon 
wafted to the Hadley shore. A few moments 
brings you to the foot of the mountain, and you 
commence the ascent. At first, the road winds 
carelessly here and there, now over a bed of rocks, 
deep shadowed by the intertwining branches of 
noble trees—then for a few rods you toil on be- 
neath a broiling sua; yet faint not! see, yon clus- 
tering pines open their arms to receive you; you 
step on, delighted with the delicious coolness. 
Now the dense foliage of the forest enwraps you 
on every side—beneath your feet the wild flower 
lifts its modest head —clusters of wild strawberries 
peep up at you—the graceful tendrils of the grape 
euclasp the branches which wave over you—the 
squirrel leaps from tree to tree, and the forest is 
alive with the musie of birds and insects. How 
beautiful itis! Here you pause ; you look around. 
expecting to see only the green curtain of leaves, 
through whieh you have just emerged—heavens ! 
what a glorious landscape is there! fain would 
you tarry to gaze and wonder, but the merry 
voices of your companions summon you away ; and 
pow the ascent becomes more rugged, more steep 
—you weary—for a moment you seat yourself 
upon the verdant turf, to recover your breath. 
You 


pushed on. 


are now alone. 


Far up, up the giddy steep, you catch 


Echoing their cheerful notes, you again advance. | 


Up, up above you, are the giant woods, and far 
down below, waves a sea of foliage. Courage! 


you are now near the top. 


dance across your path, and the blue sky now | 


peeps through the opening branches. One step 


more—there—your foot now rests upon the sum- 





Your companions have | 


See, the sunbeams | 





you, and rapture checks all utterance! Nine 
hundred feet below you, as some picture of rare 
mosaic skill, the meadows present themselves to 
your enraptured gaze. You tire not of its beau- 
ties ; you mark delighted the silver tracery of the 
river, how gracefully it winds its glittering thread 
along the landscape! Northampton, with its 


| stately dwellings and churches, next meets your 


eye—Hadley, with her neat white cottages, her 
taper spires, and the lovely height of Mount 
W arner—Ambherst, her halls of learning standing 
prominent and alone—Hatfield peeping through 
its venerable elms—South Hadley—Cabotville— 
the distant spires of Springfield—with countless 
other towns and villages, which add loveliness 
Then 
far away, as a cloud on the clear horizon, looms 
the West Rock of New Haven ; you trace in the 
distance, too, the lofty Catskill range, and the blue 
hills of New Hampshire, while, more near, the ver- 
dant Sugar Loaf mirrors itself in the placid river, 
which encircles its base. 


and variety to this most charming scene. 


There was to be a pic-nic to the summit of the 
mountain, and our young friends from Mrs. Mid- 
dlefield’s were invited to join the party. 

Upon the appointed morning they were all up 
with the birds. and long ere the sun had peeped 
above the “ misty mountain-top,” the party had 
set forth, taking with them a bountiful supply of 
refreshments, as it was their intention to pass the 
Poor Mrs. Middlefield 


scarcely knew how to employ herself, so lonesome 


day upon the summit. 


| did she feel after the departure of Charles and 


Lilla. 

“Why, I am ashamed of myself,” said she to 
old Dinah, “ I had no idea I could miss the silly 
young things so much !” 

“ Fact, dey do hab dreadful takin’ ways, mis- 
sus, for sartin, specially Miss Lilla, and Massa 
Charles too!” 

At length the morning wore away, and the hour 
of noon brought welcome respite to the laborer. 
The good lady now busied herself in making pre- 
parations for the return of the mountain party, all 
of whom she had invited to pass the evening at her 
house, although she knew it would be several 


hours ere she could expect them. She was sud- 


. ' ; . | denly interrupted in her labors by the stopping of 
a glimpse of their*white garments, while their | ' ~ 


. | the stage at her gate, from which her nephew 
merry laugh and song is wafted to your ears. | 5 


Lincoln alighted. 

The old lady, while she cordially welcomed 
him. could not help chuckling at the game which 
she had assisted to play, well knowing an explo- 
sion of wrath must soon disturb the present calm. 

‘* And so Lilla has gone frolicking,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, evidently pleased. ‘ Well! well! that’s 


mit of old Holyoke ! How delicious the mountain | right. But, how is she, aunt? Do you think she 
wind, which fans your cheek! You look around | is well?” 
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“ O perfectly well; and as happy as the day is 
long.” 

‘‘ Is she never low-spirited ?” 

“ Dear me, no. Why, I have another young 
friend staying with me too, and I assure you they 
are inseparable ; they read together, walk toge- 
ther, sing together, and x 

“TI am glad of it, glad of it, aunt,” interrupted 
Mr. Lincoln, rubbing his hands with pleasure, 
* Who is this young friend?” 

“One whom I love, nephew, equally with your 





watch her cheek paling, her form wasting, her 
step becoming daily more languid, and her sweet 


| voice more faint. ‘This you could see with satis- 





daughter. Perhaps you will be surprised when I 


tell you I mean to make this person my heir. ‘To 


. : | . . 
already made my will bequeathing all I possess | what you do shall rise up against you at the bar 


to one whom I am sure deserves it.” 


We always supposed, it is true, that Lilla would 
be your heir, but she will be rich without it, aunt, 
and if you have found one who needs it, and de- 
serves it, why I hope you will give it to her!” 
“Her! Why bless you, nephew, there is no 


faction, because she had not married beneath her, 
as you please to term it! Yes, follow her to an 
early grave, the martyr of your—love, and go 
down unwept to your own!” 

* Aunt! aunt! You wrong me!” 

“Dol? Then clasp your daughter, your Lil- 
la, to your bosom, and give her to Charles Sedly !” 

* Charles Sedly! Do you know him?” 

* I know him to be one of the noblest of men ; 


, he it is who will be my heir. He loves Lilla, and 

be sure, you are my nearest relative, but then 
od } 

you are rich and do not need any more, so I have 


most truly does Lilla return his love; and I tell 
you, Lincoln, if you separate this youthful pair, 


| of judgment, and brand your soul with murder!” 
‘“T am glad of it,” said Mr. Lincoln again. | 


Mr. Lincoln made no reply, but hurried forth 
into the piazza in great agitation. 
* How can I get up on the mountain, aunt?” 


| said he, about half an hour after, putting his head 


her about it ; it is a fine young man whom I shall | 


make my heir!” 

“What! what! A young man! So, I ’ve 
sent my daughter to your roof to keep her from 
one rash fellow, and here she finds another! I 
do n’t like this at all; if I recollect, too, you said 
they were inseparable ?” 

*“ Yes! the dear children ! ” 
“ Reading, riding, walking, singing! Here will 


be another fuss, for aught I know, worse than the 


other!” 

** T should n't wonder, they seem much attached.” 

* Attached, do they?” And is this the way you 
have performed your trust?) Why was not [ in- 
formed of what has been going on? Why was n’t 
I written to? Aunt! aunt! I am sorry to say, 
nothing but your sex and age prevents my being 
very rude!” 

* Stop, nephew, and hear me!” said the old 
lady. ‘1 can readily pardon your passion ; for 


he that will sacrifice the happiness of a child to | 


gratify his own ambition, will be guilty of any 
meanness! What right have you, Erastus Lin- 


coln, to exercise your arbitrary will over the hap- | 


piness of any human being! You have toiled for 
riches, and they are yours; and what use do you 
make of them? You crush your daughter's 


heart beneath them, and would rather rear a | 
splendid monument to her memory than give her | 


to a poor but deserving young man!” 


‘Stop, aunt, you go too far! God knows I 
love my dear Lilla!” 
* Love her! No, nephew; you love power. 


fame, riches, better! Love her! Yes, you would | 
love to see her the wife of some gilded fool, whose | 
brains you could hold on a sixpence! You could | 


into the window. 

* Do you wish te go there, nephew ?” 

* T do.” 

“ Very well, then I will have up the chaise. I 
will go with you to the foot of the mountain, and 
there wait your return.” 

The old-fashioned chaise was now brought to 
the door, and aunt and nephew were soon jogging 
cosily along through the meadows, not a word pop- 
ping out the whole distance relative to Charles and 
Lilla. 

Beneath the shade of beautiful trees, upon the 
fresh, untrodden grass, the merry mountain party 
had spread theircloth. ‘The baskets were unladen 
of their tempting contents ; and seated around, 
some on the trunks of trees, some upon the moss 
covered rocks, and others reclining on the rich 
green sward. the laugh and song went round, 
making the old woods echo with their joyous, in- 
nocent mirth. 

It was agreed that those who could not sing, 
should do their part towards the general entertain- 
ment by relating some story or reciting a poem. 
One of the number, accordingly, not gifted either 
with musical or poetical powers, in plain prose re- 
lated that some two or three years previous, he 


| had visited the same spot in company with a very 
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lovely girl, and as she was about to hang her 
bonnet upon a tree, an enormous black snake sus- 
pended from that very branch, clasped its slimy 
folds around her arm! ‘Thus far the audience 
had been mute, but now there was a general 
scream from the girls. 

* QO, horrible!” “ Dreadful!” ‘ Was she 
killed?” ** What did you do!” “ Heavens, what if 
we should see one!” 

“ Whew!” exclaimed a strange voice. “ That 


snake must have been the very fellow I just now 
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passed meditating on the rocks below here ; whew! 
warm work this climbing! 
Lilla!” 

‘My dear, dear father!” cried Lilla, rushing to 
his arms; but the next moment the thought of 
Sedly, and of her father’s anger, nearly over- 
powered her, and once more falling on his breast, 
she burst into tears. 

** Pooh, pooh, silly girl,” whispered Mr. Lincoln, 
brushing away a tear from his own eye, “ I know 
all—it is all forgiven. Ah, Sedly, my dear fellow, 
how are you?” shaking the astonished Charles 
warmly by the hand. ‘ Well,” he continued, 
bowing around, “I do not like to disturb such a 
pleasant party, but Mrs. Middlefield is waiting 


Ah, my own darling 
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ON PLANTING A ROW OF 


patiently at the foot of this confounded, steep 
mountain—so, Charles, you take Lilla under your 
charge, for it is as much as I can do to take care 
of myself—I am too old to be climbing about in 
this way in search of wilful children !” 

And when the good old lady,—seated so com- 
fortably upon a log within a little dell of black- 
berries, whose delicious freshness she was enjoy- 
ing,—when she saw the happy party descending, 
Charles and Lilla tripping down hand-in-hand, 
their beaming faces speaking their happiness, and 
her nephew Lincoln puffing and laughing be- 
hind, she clasped ner hands, exclaiming : 

« Now, thank God, the man has a heart, after 
all ; and I shall see my Charles and Lilla happy! ” 


SHADE-TREES, 


—> 


BY MRS. L. H. 


SIGOURNEY. 


GRow,—zgrow,—grow ,— 
Guests of a stranger-bed ; 

For your young roots the clod we break,— 
The crystal water shed. 

Look to the blessed sky,— 
Look to the healing rain— 

If ye were wounded on your way, 
To make you whole again. 

And when ungenial winter bids 
His tyrant tempests roll, 

Endure with patient hope, and keep 


The spring-smile tn your soul. 


Grow,—grow,—sgrow ,— 
And when, with secret sting, 
The drear home-sickness stenleth on 
That dries of hope the spring, 
Bend gently toward each other, 
With all your whispering leaves ; 
For he who tasteth friendship’s balm 
Not long nor sorely grieves : 
Talk of the old, familiar haunts, 
Clear brook, and mosses gray, 
And in that sympathy of soul 


Your puin shall pass away. 


Grow,—grow,—grow,— 
Shake off the morbid tear, 

And like courageous colonists, 
Dismissing doubt and fear, 

Take cheerfully from your new home 
The best it hath to give ; 

Be hardy, and content, my trees, 
For that’s the way to live, 

Give shade, give blossoms in their time, 
The nested warbler bless, 

And making others happy, find 


Your own true happiness. 


Oe eee 





Grow,—grow,—grow,— 

Fain would [charm your life 
From the cunning, wasting worm, 
And the urchin’s ready knife, 

The miscreant urechin’s knife 
That leaves no hope behind, 

And the idle lover carving 
Initials on your rind. 

May no fierce fever fire your veins 
When sultry heat descends ; 

Nor cankering sorrow ent your heart, 


For ye to me are friends. 


Grow,—grow,—grtow, 
When [ am lowly laid, 

And wave above my loved ones’ heads 
Your canopy of shade,— 

Refresh with fanning gales 
The traveller on his way, 

And let the little children come 
Beneath your boughs to play ; 

Far better by your leafy scroll 
Thus to be kept in mind, 

Than by those bloody tracks of fame 


That conquerors leave behind. 


Grow,—grow,—grow,— 
Fed by the sun and rain, 
Ye glorious creatures of His hand 
Who maketh naught in vain. 
Still_—ever upward toward the skies— 
Go towering, strong and tall, 
Regardless, though around your feet 
Whole generations full ! 
Methinks, ye listen tu my words 
And answer when J sigh ; 
Breathe thoughts of Heaven o’er other hearts 


When mine in dust shall lie. 
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THE ZANGEN MAIDEN. 


FPF. ELLET. 


Come |’Araba Fenice— 


Che ci sia—ognun lo dice, 
Dove sia—nessun lo sa.” 


“ 


METASTASIO. 


—— Shapeless sights come wandering by, 


The ghastly people of the realm of dream.” 


Furnssera, at the foot of the Tafelfichte, is a 


resort thither for the benefit of the baths. There 
are other temptations to a sojourn in this region ; 


the mountains well repay the most toilsome as- | 
cent ; and the country is as rife with legends as 
with old bergs. A tourist, who lingered here- | 


abouts, mentioned an incident received from a 

young man, a baker's apprentice, in the hamlet. 
** Between the village of Schwerta and the town 

of Marklissa,” said the youth, “ there is a moun- 


woman, who did not belong to mortal race. At 
the foot of this mountain flows a stream, over which 
is thrown a foot-bridge. I crossed it late one 
night in 1837. As I walked over it, I saw a fe- 
male figure standing just in my way, at the end of 
the bridge. She wore a dark dress with long train, 


and had on her head a dark-colored cap in the an- | 


tique German fashion. Through her thin veil I 
could see a deathly-pale, emaciated countenance, 
the aspect of which filled me with terror. As I 


me! Save me! It shall be thy fortune!’ 


** Depart!’ I exclaimed, ‘ Depart, unhappy 


seen again; but no one taok the trouble to enter 
| into investigations with regard to these mysterious 
| disappearances. 

slowly approached, she beckoned me ; and I heard | 
a low mournful voice saying ‘Come! come with | 


PrometTuevs UNBounND. 


| shade! I have naught to do with such as thou!’ 
comfortable watering-place ; and many travellers | 


As I hastened past, to go homeward, the appari- 
tion vanished. For no reward would I venture 
again at night so near the Zangenberg.” 

The belief in the stated appearance of this fe- 
male, is current throughout that country. Ac- 
cording to popular tradition, a certain count came 


| from Italy many eenturies ago, with a numerous 


retinue of servants, and built, in a short time, a 


| stately castle upon the Zangenberg. Here he and 


| his daughter lived in a pomp and luxury the fame 
tain called the Zangenberg. I remember hearing | 


in my childhood, that it was inhabited by a strange | 


of which was spread far and wide. Seldom did a 
traveller visit that portion of country, without go- 


| ing to look at the abode of this wealthy noble. 


When the count’s daughter was grown to wo- 


| manhood, her remarkable beauty brought many 
| suitors for her hand; but all were rejected. It 


appeared very strange to the inhabitants of the 
neighboring country, that of many knightly lovers 
who had visited the castle, none had ever been 


Ere long it was whispered that the knights, al- 
lured to the castle by the daughter’s charms, were 
robbed and murdered by order of the count. 

For two years this continued; at length the 
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count and his daughter were one day both found | 
dead in his splendid hall. 
bore marks of violence, and his neck was twisted. 


The count’s features 


The news soon spread; and the next morning 
people came from the valley to see the corpses. 
They could find no trace, not only of the dead, 


but of the castle or the servants. A_ peasant, 
who had passed near the spot on the preceding 
night, declared that he had been startled by a loud 
explosion, and that by the light of the full moon 
he had seen the castle sink into the earth. 

This tale of the strange and wicked count, and 
the castle swallowed up in the mountain, was long 
the talk of the people in that region, till other 
events gradually caused it to pass from their minds. 
The old inhabitants died, the younger had no 
personal recollection of the circumstances ; and 
only here and there might one say, “ my grand- 
father remeinbers having seen the greai castle on 
the Zangenberg.”’ 

Thus a century passed. Then a rumour pre- 
vailed that the figure of a woman, in dark flowing 
dress, had been seen thereabouts. It was said she 
beckoned those who saw, to follow her; but none 
did so; and the general impression was, that the 
dark-robed woman, with face of such deathly pale- 
ness, was no other than the Zangen maiden, seek- 
ing deliverance from her thraldom. 
more till another hundred 


One day a countryman, cross- 


She was seen no 
years had passed. 
ing the Zangenberg, as he stepped on the bridge 
thrown across the stream, saw a female in white 
dress, but of antique fashion, wringing clothes she 
had rinsed in the water. 

She beckoned to the passer-by ; and as he came 
nearer, said in a soft, melancholy voice, “ Follow 


,°9 


me! Save me! But the peasant, with a shud- 


der of dread, hastened on to his home. 

As he lay asleep that night, wearied with labor, 
he felt the touch of a cold hand, and started up. 
The Zangen maid stood there in the moonlight, 
beckoning to him, and clasping her hands implor- 
ingly. When he made the sign of the cross, the 
phantom vanished. 

The next day the peasant went to a priest, to 
relate what he had seen and heard, and ask coun- 
sel. ‘The priest advised him, should the apparition 
pay him another visit, to ask what it was she de- 
sired ; and if it were nothing evil, to fulfil her re- 
quest. ‘This the countryman promised to do. 
On his way to Marklissa the following day, the 
She beck- | 
oned the peasant; he stood still, and said to her, 
* What dost thou seek of me ?” 

‘‘T am the maid of the Zangenberg,” was the 


Zangen maid again presented herself. 


reply ; “*and am doomed to wander restless within 


these mountains, till redeemed by a man who has 





Once in a hun- | 
dred years I can appear on earth, and beseech | 
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no évil deed on his conscience. 





good men to rescue me ; but my time is only seven 


days. If not released then, I must languish an- 


other century in the bosom of the berg.” 

“‘ What must I do for thy deliverance?” asked 
the countryman. 

* Thou hast only to follow me,” replied the ap- 
parition, ‘and to bear away all the evil-gotten 
gold thou shalt see. Half must be spent in masses 
for my soul, the other half belongs to thee. But, 
observe, while in the berg, thou must not utter a 
word ; and of the coins not one 1nust be left behind, 
or all thy trouble is lost.” 

The peasant expressed his readiness to go with 
the maiden. ‘They crossed the bridge. She smote 
her hands threo times together, and they entered 
through a dark cleft in the rock, into a narrow 
passage. After an hour’s walk, they came toa 
vaulted cavern, lighted with a lamp. 

At the entrance to this vault were two large 
black dogs. In the centre stood a table, at which 
several knights, in sable apparel, were scated. Up- 
on the table was a heap of gold and silver coins. 

At a sign from his conductress, the peasant ga- 
thered up the coins from the table, filling his hat 
and pockets. He did not observe that some gold 
pieces were left behind. ‘Then leaving the vault 
as quickly as possible, he hastened through the 
passage into the open air, stopping to breathe only 
when he heard the cleft in the rock close with a 
shock behind him. 

When he sought the treasure, it had vanished 
altogether ; and the maiden appeared to him no 
more. 

The countryman to whom this adventure hap- 
pened, had the fortune to live to an extreme old 
age. He enjoyed excellent health, and was high- 
ly respected, and the people from the hamlet of 
Schwerta used to come in the evenings to listen to 
the tales and legends he would tell. ‘Two faver- 
ites he had among the young people, who came 
often to ask his advice in love matters ; one was 
the youthful Ignatz, the best weaver and the 
most accomplished horseman in the country ; the 
other, Veronica, the daughter of a rich and proud 
farmer, but the gentlest as well as the most beau- 
tiful girl among all who lived in the valley. 

It had not escaped the observation of their aged 
friend, that Ignatz and Veronica loved each other ; 
and he soon learned that money alone was want- 
ing to make them happy. In reply to the young 
man’s complaint of this want, his friend endeavor- 
ed to console him by reminding him of the transi- 
tory nature of riches; as, for example, the trea- 
sure he had brought out of the Zangenberg. Ig- 
natz had often heard the story; the reference to 
it awakened new ideas in his mind. Day and 
night these were before him. He visited the 
mountain often after dusk ; but confided not his 
thoughts to Veronica. 
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The day came that numbered a hundred years 
from the time of the old inan’s adventure. Ignatz 
obtained leave of absence from his employer, on 
pretence of indisposition, and hastened to the Zan- 
genberg. 


On the third day after that on which he had 


awaited the mysterious visit, he saw a female | 


whose dress and appearance answered the descrip- 
tion given by his old friend. She beckoned him ; 
he went quickly towards her. But as she was 
about to speak, a company of travellers passed 





along the road; and laying her wasted finger on | 


her lips, the apparition vanished. 

Ignatz reported to his aged friend what he had 
seen. The old man warned him against the dan- 
ger of companionship with unearthly beings, and 
too eager a search after riches. ‘“ You may come 
forth, like me, with empty pockets,” said he. 
While they were speaking together, Veronica 


came in, and when the matter was communicated 
to her, besought her lover, with tears, to have no 
dealings with evil spirits. But neither warning 
nor entreaty could dissuade Ignatz from his pur- 
pose, when he saw wealth in the distance. 

The youthful pair walked together to the Zan- 
genberg. At some distance from the bridge, Ig- 
natz parted from Veronica, who promised to await 
his return. He already saw, afar off, the floating 
veil of the Zangen maiden. 

The young man followed the apparition into the 
mountain, and was never seen afterwards. Vero- 
nica died in a few weeks of a broken heart. Her 
old friend was buried by her side. 

It is believed that the Zangen maiden never af- 
terwards appeared. But the baker’s apprentice, 
if not led astray by his imagination, could testify 
to the contrary. 
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EVENING IN THE CEMETERY. 





BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 





Tue fair, full moon is beaming clear, 
And soft the summer zephyrs sigh, 
While heavy hangs an evening tear 
At each young floweret’s sleeping eye. 
The branches from the trees around 
Throw quivering shadows o'er the ground 
Where the dead lie. 
And all is silence, peace and rest ; 
No tuil, no pain, no troubled breast, 
Where the dead lie. 


Hast thou a heart for earth’s vain joys ? 
An eye, when they dissolve, to weep ? 
A soul content with glittering toys, 
Or braced for climbing fume's proud steep ? 
Come, see what honors here awuit 
Fame, beauty, splendor, power, end state, 
Where the dead sleep. 
Nor love, nor hope, nor wild desire, 
Can e’er the cold, dark ashes fire, 


Where the dead sleep. 


Do trouble’s stormy billows roll, 
And round thy bark with fury beat ? 
Do foes nssuil thy peaceful soul 


With strife from which there’s no retreat ? 


< 
re 





Behold how soon, from surge and blast, 

Life’s bounding bark hath moorings faust 
Where the dead meet ! 

And side by side will friend and foe 

Sleep till th’ archangel’s trump shall blow 


Where the dead meet! 


Hast thou this world of change surveyed, 

And seen its ties, the dearest, break ; 
Its fairest rose and laurels, fade, 

And feared thy portion here to take ? 
Thy harp, now on the willow hung, 
May breathe, for airs of Zion strung, 

When the dead wake. 
This tear-drenched cypress borne by thee 
May bloom, a palm of victory, 

When the dead wake! 


Here let thy spiri@plume her wings, 
And pierce the night with upturned eyes ; 
Then, soar above earth’s transient things, 
And place her treasure in the skies. 
The dust that marks her forehead now, 
Will beam, a glory round her brow, 
When the dend rise. 
Sun, moon, and stars must pass away ; 
Thy Peart will shine in endless day, 
When the dead rise. 
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, principles by which he has been governed in the 
) composition of his story, to prevent quarterly re- 
viewers and other critics from surveying his work 
from a wrong point of view, and condemning it 
for not being what he never designed to make it. 
History should abound in particular facts, but the 
historical romance must be constructed of general 
truths. In laying the action of his story so far 
back as the —th century, the author gains the 
double advantage of contrasting the manners of a 
past age with our own times, and of that mellow- 


) ing effect which remoteness of time, like distance | 


\ 
NW rane ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN 
A Wistorical Romance of the —th Century. 
H E following romance is strictly historical, being founded 


upon general truths, and not upon particular facts. 
author deems it necessary to make this explanation of the 





in a landscape, imparts to a narrative of events. | 


) ‘To give unity of expression, and harmony of de- | 


‘ sign, to his romance, the author has adopted the | 


at which the story begins. ‘This is more than any 


novelist has hitherto attempted, the greatest of ro- 


mance writers having been guilty of the anachron- | 


isms so common with the old painters, who 
clothed the sacred personages of antiquity in the 
The author, 
» therefore, confidently believes that his romance 


ridiculous costumes of modern times. 


will be as highly valued by the ethnological and 
archeological student as by the mere literary 
idler, who only reads for amusement. 


language peculiar to his station in life, as well as 
the sentiments which belong to his nature ; and 


BLAS 


{ _—iracter introduced into the romance will speak the | 
\ 


exact style of writing, and all the idiosyncrasies of | 
language peculiar to the —th century, the period | 


Every cha- | 


} 
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IN SEARCH OF A BOARDING-HOUSE. 


BY HARRY FRANCO. 





INTRODUCTION. 
Tho 


the reader will never be shocked by the spectacle 
of an antique hero tricked out in the shabby ha- 
biliments of the present day, or pained by hear- 
ing an ignorant savage delivering himself in the 
language of a modern professor of rhetoric. 





BOOK I. 
CHAPTER I. 


A mysterious personage introduced, of whom 
more will be known in future chapters. 


Ar the close of a variable day, in the early part 
of the year ——, there might have been seen a 
middle-aged gentleman, in the city of ———, 
alighting at the corner of a much-frequented street, 
from a strange-looking vehicle, which, in those 
days, was called an omnibus. It was a long car- 
riage, hung upon four wheels, painted of a bright 
yellow color, and gorgeously ornated with gro- 
tesque scroll-work. On the panels were hand- 
somely-painted portraits of those famous warriors, 
Washington, Jackson, and Taylor, it being the 
custom in those remote days to commemorate the 
illustrious citizens of the Republic in that cheap 
manner, instead of erecting monuments of brass 
and marble in their honor, as we do now. No 


> 


>; 


sooner had the stranger alighted upon the pave- 


AG 


ment, than the impatient driver gave a startling 
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crack with his long whip, and exclaimed, in a 
coarse voice, ‘Get up there, will you!” dashed 
off at furious speed, and the next moment was out 
of sight, owing to his having turned down the next 
street; but the wheels of his lumbering vehicle 
were heard for a long while, thundering and rat- 
tling over the round and uneven cobble-stones, 
with which the streets of were paved at 
that period. 

Now that the streets of are paved with 
srnooth blocks of granite, and horses and carriages 
are no longer used, on account of the dirt, and 
noise, and dust, that they occasioned, it is not 
easy to believe that cumbersome-wheeled carriages 
were ever permitted to enter the narrow streets of 
a crowded city. But these things were in the 
good old times that we hear vaunted so often by 
conservatives ; and we have no doubt that they 
were adapted to the wants of our rude ancestors ; 
but it is difficult to conceive why they did not use 
the rail-roads which are now carried on arches 
through our principal streets, for it is very cer- 
tain that they were not ignorant of the principle 
upon which they are constructed. 

Just as the stranger stepped upon the broad 
flagging of the street, the sun, which had been 
struggling all day with black portentous clouds, 
like an honest man resisting the claims of dis- 
honest creditors, shot forth a brilliant ray, that im- 
parted to the scene a transitory splendor that was 
too bright to endure. Brief as was the passing 
glory of the ray of sun-light, it brought out in 
strong relief a great number of remarkable objects, 
which seemed to arrest the attention of the 
stranger ; among them there was a barber’s pole, 
projecting from the window of a neighboring shop, 
which, with its scroll of red and blue, reminded 
the thoughtful passenger of the mingled woof of 
human existence; a lamp-post, against which 
rested a broad board, covered with gorgeously-il- 
luminated papers, setting forth the virtues of cer- 
tain medicines, of sufficient excellence to be entitled 
to a patent, for in those days men lived so much 
for themselves, and so little for other people, that 
when one discovered anything calculated to confer 
a benefit upon the world, the State gave him an 
exclusive privilege to use it for the benefit of no- 


body but himself. This privilege was called a 


patent, and it was withheld from no class of pro- | 


ducers, excepting only authors, who, for some 


| ble length. 





reason never properly explained by any cotempo- | 


rary writer, were regarded by the State as having | 


no right to the exclusive enjoyment of the products | 


of their own labors. 


There were many other ob- | 


jeets which that brilliant ray of light brought out, 


in beld relief, against the red back ground of a 
row of new three-story brick houses, of equal im- 
portance to the reader, and of equal convenience 
to the writer of romances, in enabling him to spin 


' 


out his story, by describing them to any conceiva- 
But as we are not compelled to resort 
to any such expedients, having, in fact, a much 
greater number of incidents and characters at our 
fingers’s ends than we shall be able to crowd into 
the space allowed us, we shall proceed with our 
narrative, naming only one other object which the 
sun’s rays fell upon, which was a brass plate, of 
resplendent brightness, on the door of the house 
opposite to which the stranger, who had alighted 
from the omnibus, stood. It had evidently been 
recently rubbed, for it was as bright as the hopes 
of youthful innocence, and as free from blemish or 
stains as the reputation of a political editor. So 
bright and dazzling were the rays of light which it 
flung out with startling power, it was with some 
difficulty that the name of Brooks, inscribed there- 
on, could be read by the traveller. 

The stranger, who might have been seen alight- 
ing at this spot, provided anybody was looking in 
that direction at the time, was a gentleman a little 
past the middle age of life, and verging, perhaps, 
on forty-five ; he was of middle height, but, owing 
to a slight bend, did not appear so tall as he really 
was when he stood bolt upright. His dress was 
remarkably neat, and the tout-ensemble of his 
making-up showed that he belonged to what was 
He wore 
a dark brown coat, closely buttoned, and made of 
a kind of woolen stuff, which was called broad- 
cloth ; the sleeves were strait and plain, without 
being slashed with pink satin, or anything of the 
kind, as commonly worn by heroes of historical 
novels ; but then it had a rolling collar, of Man- 
chester velvet, of the same mentioned tint as the 
cloth ; his pantaloons were black, and without 


called in those days, the upper classes. 


straps, but with a silken cord running up the side 
seams, indicating a refined taste, rather than a 
slavish compliance with the fashionable regulations 
of the day, for, at times, our forefathers were under 
the dominion of a social regulation, more impera- 
tive than any statute law, called fashion, which 
deprived people of the privilege of wearing such 
clothes as suited their means or their fancies, and 
compelled them to put on whatever garments tailors 
and mantua-makers saw fit to make for them. 

It is difficult for us, at the present time, to be- 
lieve that such a state of things could ever have 
existed; but there is ample confirmation of the 
truth of it in the portraits of our ancestors, which 
may be still found in old country-houses, and in 
that famous collection of the remnants of the 
moyen age called Barnum’s Museum. 

The stranger wore round his neck a kind of 
muffler, called a cravat, made of glossy black 


_ satin, with a small green stripe, in the folds of 


which sparkled a brilliant, like a diamond lying in 
its dark mine ; for it was the custom in those days 
for men, as well as women, to wear, in different 
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parts of their dress, jewels of gold and precious 
stones ; some of the barbarous tribes even wore 
gold rings on the fingers, and there are portraits 
extant representing women with large ornaments 
of gold and cornelian hanging from their ears. 
Some ancient authors have allusions to people that 
wore similar ornaments suspended from their noses. 
So highly were these gew-gaws esteemed in those 
days, that they were given by lovers to their mis- 





tresses as pledges of affection, and even the sacred | 


rite of marriage was solemnized by the bridegroom’s | 


putting a ring on the finger of his bride. But, per- 
haps, a stranger instance could not be adduced of 
the idolatrous veneration which was entertained 
fer such trifling objects, than the fact that there 
was a class of men who were allowed to withdraw 
from all honorable and useful pursuits, and give 
themselves up to the manufacture of such baubles, 
without losing the respect of mankind. He wore 
on his head a glossy black cylinder-shaped cover- 
ing, called a hat, and on his hands amber-colored 
gloves, made of French leather. His boots were 
like those worn by the better classes of the period, 


having very high heels, and squared toes, and, like 


all other parts of his dress, fashioned as far from the | 


requirements of nature and the law of beauty as 
personal comfort would allow. 
wore a black ribbon, at the end of which was sus- 


pended an eye-glass framed in gold, such as may | 


Round his neck he | 


be seen in the portraits of that period, indicating | 


that his sight was defective. In one hand he car- 
ried a kind of bag, whereon were embroidered 
gorgeous flowers of yellow, purple, and green, but 


of what particular species could not be guessed, as 


it was the practice with artists at that period to | 


make their representations of natural objects as | 


little like nature as possible. 
held one of those whimsical contrivances which 
were carried by travellers in those days to protect 
their clothes from the rain. Such an odd append- 
age was then very necessary to a gentleman's 
travelling equipage, because the respectability of 
what was called the upper circles depending in a 


In his other hand he | 


| their persons. 


great measure upon the glossiness of their clothes, | 


it was an object of the first importance to keep 
themselves from the wet. 
now, when going on a journey, would be an 
amusing spectacle, to be sure; but in those days 
men had not discovered the true philosophy of life ; 
they thought that seeming to be was better than 


A person so accoutred 


being, and they appear to have taken great pains | 


to render themselves as unhappy as possible by 
adding a thousand purely-artificial wants to their 
actual ones, and by suffering many real hardships 
for the sake of appearing happy to others. As the 
Spartan boy suffered a fox which he had concealed 
in his bosom to eat into his vitals, rather than be 
detected in his theft, so did our ancestors think 
themselves bound to nurse a thousand causes of 
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unhappiness in their breasts by putting on a happy 
and contented exterior. It is even reported by 
some old writer—but we must allow a good deal 
for the habitual exaggeration and want of sincerity 
common at that period—that many men, but more 
women, had actually denied themselves food, that 
they might buy finery for their persons. It has 
even been said that men have been known to 
contract debts which they knew they were un- 
able to pay, in their desperate fondness for fine 
clothes. At this time, when all mercantile con- 
tracts are debts of honor, and the man who is so 
reckless as to purchase an article of another, 
knowing that he cannot pay for it, is looked upon 
as an enemy to society, such a state of things 
appears to us altogether impossible ; but we must 
never forget, in reading historical novels, that 
society has arrived at its present condition through 
centuries of suffering and mental blindness, and 
that the privileges which we enjoy at the present 
enlightened period were dearly purchased by the 
chance experiments of our ancestors in morals and 
manners. Instead of diverting themselves when 
they travelled, it was the custom of the higher 
classes to carry with them great quantities of lug- 
gage, consisting of umbrellas, parasols, cloaks, 
coats, vests, pantaloons, and jewelry of various 
kinds, besides many articles of necessity, which 
were so named in polite society, such as stockings 
for the feet, night-caps for the head, and other 
inconceivable trumpery. In more remote ages, 
as we learn from the old chronicles, the upper 
classes of society used to ride abroad cased in 
complete suits of steel, and with their bodies 
covered from head to foot with plates of iron. 
The —th century was not so barbarous and un- 
natural as that, for the upper classes then wore 
only the softest and most delicate textures about 
The ladies of that period, like the 
women of the present time, carried their imita- 
tions of the habits of men to extravagant lengths ; 
such were the quantities of trappings that they 
carried with them when they travelled, that they 
were compelled to have large bands of servants 
to transport their boxes; hence the term band- 
boxes has ever since been applied to the cases 
in which women pack their dresses. 

The terms upper classes and better orders, 
which we have used, were in those days applied, 
by a strange perversion of the true meaning of 
language, to the rich and indolent, who were cer- 
tainly not entitled to such distinctions ; the better 
orders of people being those that labor and do the 
most good. 

But it is time that we returned to our traveller, 
whom we left with his carpet-bag and umbrella 
standing on the flagging where he had alighted 
from the carriage. Although we have said that 
the name of Brooxs might have been distinctly 
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X , ‘ 
seen on the brightly-burnished door-plate of the | 


, . | 
house opposite to the spot where he stood, yet it | 





in this position a few minutes, he was discovered 
by a lady who chanced to look from an open 




















was evident that he could not see it, owing, no | 


doubt to the imperfection of his visual organs, for 
applying his eye-glass to his right eye and closing 
the other to enable him to see the more distinctly, 
he gazed long and earnestly at the door and seem- 
ed to be spelling out the name before him. While 
absorbed in his observation, a huge sow with a 
litter of young porklings came running down the 
street, and attempting to pass between the legs of 
the stranger, who stood colossus-wise on the 
flagging, in order to get at some husks of corn 
which had just been emptied into the street, the 
brute lifted him completely off his feet, and before 
he could recover himself deposited him at full 
length in the gutter, and the young swine scam- 
pered across his prostrate body as though it had 
been a bridge placed there expressly for their ac- 
commodation by their maternal parent. 


selves in the neighborhood, were hailed by one of 
their companions, who exclaimed, ‘ Oh, cricky, 


boys! isn’t this first rate!” ‘To the readers of 


the present day it may seem incredible that such | 
an event could have occurred in the refined city of | 


, in the —th century. 


occurrence in those days, as may be ascertained 


by inspecting the ancient records of the city, | 
wherein may be found the petitions of the citizens, | 
praying that measures may be taken for removing | 


the swine which infest the streets and continually 
of the inhabitants. But 
heed appears to have been given to the petitions, 
for it was then considered the sole duty of the 


peril the lives 


lic affairs to provide themselves and their friends 
with fat sinecures which would enable them to 
live at the expense of the public. 
would at this day be considered infamous, but 
those who lived at the public expense at that 


period, and received large salaries forsmall services, | 


were called honorable ; another strange perversion 
of language, which sounds sufficiently monstrous 


to us who live under free institutions, which confer | 


equal rights upon every citizen. 


The stranger lay quite motionless in the gutter, | 


the porcine brute turning up the flaps of his coat 


cabbage leaves; one of the porklings even ven- 


tured to try the texture of his ear, which proving | 


too tough for its infantile teeth was abandoned 
after a few attempts to pull it from his head. A 


considerable quantity of blood having streamed | 


from the stranger’s nose, made it probable that he 
had received a wound in his fall, as that part of his 
face, being his most prominent feature, had come 
first in contact with the kerb-stone. After lying 


~~ 


- 
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But incredible asit may | 
appear, such an event was by no means of rare | 


little | 


Such persons | 


window of the house; she being of a tender dis- 
position, uttered a piercing scream and then ex- 
claimed : 

“Good gracious, ma! if there isn’t our new 
boarder, Mr. Withering, lying in the gutter !” 

Such in truth, was the name of the stranger, 
upon whose varied fortunes the interest of this ro- 
mance will mainly depend. ‘The whole household 
immediately ran into the street ; an Irish chamber- 
maid, a mulatto waiter, and an African cook, 
assisted by a stout lady turned of fifty, who was 
Brooks herself, and a slender lady turned of thirty, 
who washer daughter ; they picked up the stranger, 
who was quite insensible, and bore him into the 
basement of the house, where, laying him upon a 
table in the kitchen, as though he were a turkey 
to be trussed and spitted, they began to rub him 


| with cold water, and hot vinegar, and coarse 
Several youngsters who were amusing them- 


towels ; they filled his nostrils with hartshorn 
and his mouth with brandy; they put mustard 
poultices upon the soles of his feet, and sticking 
plasters upon his temples ; two doctors having been 
sent for, while one of them tapped one of the 
veins of his arm to let out more blood the other 
poured a bitter draught down his throat. 


This manner of treating a wounded man, who 
was already apparently dead, may sound very 
oddly to the reader of the present century, but at 
the period when our narrative begins it was the 
common method pursued in such extreme cases. 
Perhaps nothing will appear more strange to the 
reader than the drawing more blood from the 
wounded man, seeing that he had already bled so 


| profusely from his wound ; but that was the scien- 
authorities entrusted with the management of pub- | 


tific method in those days, and although it was not 
known to do any good, but on the contrary had 
caused many deaths, it was in vogue for many 
centuries, and if anybody ventured to doubt the 
efficacy of the treatment, he was immediately de- 
nounced as a radical and a reformer; and those 
names, by another strange perversion of language, 


| being terms of contempt, few men, or women 


either, had the courage to oppose the established 
order of things. 

Whether it was owing to the draught, or the 
blood-letting, or the cold water, or the hot vinegar, 


_ or the mustard drafts, or the coarse towels, or the 
with her snout as though they had been withered | 


combined virtues of all of these curatives, we can- 
not pretend to decide ; but it is very certain that 
the wounded gentleman, in about half an hour 
afterthey commenced operations, opened his eyes, 
and staring wildly around him, said, in a plaintive 
voice : 

“QO! bring me my carpet-bag.” 

His carpet-bag being brought to him, he again 
looked wildly around and exclaimed faintly : 

* And my umbrella.” 
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\ These requests showed the great importance | proved of the duello, but kept clear of encounters, 
which the men of that period attached to such they were great sticklers for law, and approved of 
articles. | imprisoning people for debt ; they were in favor of 

Soon afterwards the wounded man was carried | dungeons; went mad if anybody spoke against the 
up into the fourth story of the house, and put to gallows, approved of flogging children in schools 
bed on a small cot in a small chamber, where we | to strengthen their intellects, and were furious if 
shall leave him for the present to recover from the | any attempts were made to remove restrictions 
effects of his disasters as he can, and take a | from commerce, as that would be the means of 
survey of the apartment in which he will find him- | bringing down the prices of commodities and add- 
self when he awakes. ing to the comforts of the poor. With admirable 

| consistency, they opposed all measures calculated 

CHAPTER IL | either to diminish their own pleasures or increase 

( | those of other people. But perhaps the most 
) Will not advance the story much, but will be of | singular sect were those, who contended that the 
( importance to the reader notwithstanding. | chief aim of existence was glory, and glory being 

| é, 

Ar the period when our story begins, there were | nothing =ane than talk, to be talked about was 
many different opinions, among philosophers and | considered glorious ; and, as murders and deeds of 
deep thinkers, respecting the true aims of life ; it | violence have, in all hes ees of the world, caused 
was not until many centuries afterwards that the | "T° talk than —_ thing else, the lovers of glory 

: Wer Se os ns ad ado, | Were continually getting the nation into war, that 

great discovery was made, which has since had so ; , : P 
happy an effect upon mankind, that the first great they might have an epcany to gratify their 

| object of life is to live; and the second, to live inclinations, by slaughtering their fellow creatures, 
) happily. Truths, which appear so obvious to us, | and nar vast deal of talk, or, as they 

were rot always known. ‘There were once men | called it, glory. 

who maintained that the great object of life was | We can now look back at those strange times, 
) to get money ; while others maintained the oppo- | and smile at the mistakes of the —th century; 
‘ site doctrine, that the great aim should be to spend but let us not, because we have discovered the 
) it; but, as it was manifestly impossible to spend | true aims of life, and know that happiness is what 
} money without first getting it, the first would seem | We should all strive after, indulge in contemptuous 
to have been the better doctrine. But they seem feelings towards our ancestors, but remember that 

) to have had many ingenious methods of spending | Our wisdom is the fruit of their follies. Another 
money, in those days, without ever getting it, | class of philosophers who existed at the time of 
which are quite unknown at the present time. | Which we write, and who appear, from historical 
There were other philosophers, in whose existence | records, to have been very numerous, believed that 
we should find it hard to believe, did not history | the great object of human life was to pry into 
furnish us indisputable evidence to that effect, who | your neighbor's affairs. It will hardly be believed, 
maintained that the chief aim of life was to be | in the present day, that these deluded beings were 
miserable ; and what appears the most surprising | principally women; but, when we look back and 

; tous, at the present day, is, that they had many | See that, in those remote times, women were re- 
followers. These strange people made it their | garded as toys, and were kept rather for show 
business always to appear in public with long | than service, being denied all right of participating 
faces ; laughter, smiles, jokes, songs, feastings and | in public affairs, and not entrusted even with the 
even the innocent and healthful exercise of danc- education of their own children, it cannot seem so 
ing, were all denounced by them. They deprived | very strange, that they should deem it the greatest 
’ innocence of its mirth, childhood of its frolics, old | of earthly pleasures to pry into the secrets of other 
} age of its pastimes, and even strove to make | people, as they were allowed to have none of their 
people believe that hereafter they would be eter- | own. ‘The mind of woman, even in those remote 
) nally wretched. That they might never appear | days, before she had been emancipated from, the 
‘ gay, light-hearted or cheerful, they always dressed | thraldom of ignorance, showed itself to be pos- 
themselves im gloomy-looking black clothes, and | sessed of the same elements of greatness which 
shaved their faces that they might appear weak, | have since been so remarkably developed ; and 
' effeminate and wretched. There was another | the laws of her being compelled her to active in- 
sect, also very numerous, who contended that the | vestigations. When science was denied her, she 
true aim of life was to make other people miser- | was compelled to waste her energies upon the 
able, but remain happy yourself. These spared | little affairs of social life, and her conversation was 
no pains, no expense, no ingenuity to promote | called scandal, a quaint word which may be found 

«; their own pleasure, and were equally active in | in some of the old vocabularies, but which has 

1 destroying the happiness of others They advo- | been obsolete for many years. In these days 

u) cated war, but never fought themselves, they ap- | when want is unknown, nothing causes the 
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student of history more surprise than to see how 
hard our ancestors used to work merely to keep 
themselves alive. The causes of this might be 
very plainly shown if we were writing a philoso- 
phical essay instead of a romance, but as we are 
not, we merely allude to the fact which was 
suggested by the course our narrative has taken. 

One of the means of procuring a subsistence in 
those days was by keeping boarding-houses, a 
kind of small hotels, which were much frequented 
by women, as they afforded greater opportunities 
for indulging in the favorite scandal than private 
houses. Such, in fact, was the aversion of some 
people to the privacy of home, that the expression, 
‘“« Misery of the isolated household,” may be found 
in the writings of a certain sect who call themselves 


** Associationists,”’ from their habits of associating 


in large boarding-houses. As we have introduced 
the hero of our romance into one of these estab- 
lishments,.and as his adventures, in fact, consisted 
in a search after a boarding-house to his mind, we 
will give a brief description of the one in which we 
left him at the close of the last chapter. 

The establishment was kept by the widow of a 
gentleman, who had been unfortunate in business ; 
that is, he had indulged to a great extent in the 
art, now unhappily lost, of spending more money 
than he possessed, and consequently left his family 
in great distress at his death, for the lack of some 
Mrs. Brooks, for that was 


the lady’s name, immediately conceived the bold 


means of subsistence. 


j 


of 


MAGAZINE. 


_ daughter, by providing a home for other people. 


She accordingly hired a genteel house in a genteel 
street, andhaving procured the brilliant brass door- 


| plate which we have already described, informed 
| the public that she was desirous of accommodating 
| a certain number of ladies and gentlemen with 


| ences with any one who might apply to her. 


apartments, and would expect to exchange refer- 
As 


| we shall have occasion before we bring our narra- 
_ tive to a close, to introduce. our chief personage 
| into a great number of different boarding-houses, 


it must be understood that this establishment will 


_ answer for a description of the whole, uniformity 
| of appearance being a pervading law in boarding- 


| houses at that peried. 


The house was'built of red 


| bricks, and covered with a pigmeut resembling 


chocolate. There were two entrances in front, 
one leading into the basement of the house and 
the other into the upper part ; there was an iron 
railing in front which enclosed a few blades of con- 


sumptive-looking grass, and a small tree which 


was kept for the convenience of breeding worms, 


| form any idea of its particular species. 


aud which was so changed in appearance by a 
long city residence that it was quite impossible to 
ry’ 

I'he base- 
ment part of the house being occupied by servants, 


was never visited by those who lived in the upper 


part, and who were called, in consequence, the 
upper classes, for in those days the two orders of 


P é 
| society lived as much apart as the clouds and the 


hills, which sometimes meet by the descent of 


design of furnishing a home for herself and | the clouds, but never mingle together, 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN, 


(See the Engraving.) 


I have had playmates, I have had companions, 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days. 
All—all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


Ghost-like, I paced round the haunts of my childhood ; 
Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse, 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 


Tue sentiment of this picture may not be obvious, 
at first view, to the dweller in ‘ walled cities ;’ but 


to those of our readers who have ever lived in a | 


sparely-settled country, where means of commu- 
nication are not easy, and where changes of cir- 
cumstances, and other incidental causes, frequent- 
ly induce families to remove suddenly, leaving no 


perhaps because they have made no choice, but 
intend just to travel on and on, toward the setting 
sun, until they find themselves in a position which 
suits them—such a scene will recal familiar ideas. 
The female figure is supposed to be a daughter 
who married, and left a prosperous rural home to 
follow the fortunes of her husband. Having be- 
come a widow, she returns from her far-distant 
sojourn, intending once more to become an inmate 
of her father’s house. She finds it not only de- 
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C. Lams. 


| serted, but in ruins, and sits in sad contemplation 


of its dilapidated loneliness. 
Memory supplies the picture of a still sadder re- 


| turn, which occurred within the writer’s knowledge. 


A married daughter, who had been absent for 
some years, at length found it possible to re-visit 


_ her parents, and wrote them, requesting a meet- 
notice behind of their new place of residence— | 


ing at the nearest point on the road. She arrived 
duly, and met, instead of her father, the only cler- 
gyman of the neighborhood, who had been selected 
as the person best able to break to her the dread- 
ful intelligence that her father had died a day or 
two previous, and that the moment of her return 
was that appointed for committing his body to the 
earth. 

‘To contemplate some of the sadder aspects of 
life may be no unwholesome variety for our gay 
young readers. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


politician, whose whole soul seems hanging on the | 


event of a sharply-contested election ;—or the 


lawyer, on whose ability and coolness depends, | 
not only his own reputation, but success or failure | 
vital to his client. The farmer's life is a quiet | 
life, for he takes his tone from Nature, most of 


whose more important operations are performed in 


silence, or, at most, with only gentle murmurs. 
The plough that prepares earth’s willing bosom for 
The pa- 


tient oxen, or the well-accustomed horses, plod 


the treasure of the sower, how still it is! 


threugh the loose soil without even a foot-fall to 
rouse the mole ; and so gentle seems the move- 
ment, that, to the observer at a little distance, the 
whole seems a quiet panorama—a painted man 
following his team along a painted landscape. 
The precious grain is sown in solitude and silence, 
like many a living seed of the soul, unheard and 
invisible until it spring up and bear fruit a hun- 
dred fold. The harrow makes no more noise ; and 
it has often no sturdier driver than the youngest 
son of the house, with head hardly above the 
traces, and baby voice calling out to the huge ani- 
mal that draws the machine, as if all in play. 
Even when the crop is ready for the cutting, and 
long rows of ‘ cradlers’ take the field, how quietly 
the great work proceeds! The graceful, swaying 
movement suggests thoughts of soft music ; but 





scarce a sound breaks the silence of the burning 


as 


CGI 








- : 
T is not uncommon to hear people who are fond of excitement, re- 
mark upon the sameness of a farmer’s life. 


A country life is sup- 


posed to lack interest, because, to the casual observer, it exhibits no 
j outward animation, like that which agitates the merchant who 
|" speculates in cotton and flour, with half his gains at stake ;—the 


noon. One might imagine that those engaged felt 
the whole importance of the occasion—the dignity 
of that crowning operation of all the toil that 
But it is only the 
habitual gravity of the American farmer, in whose 
heart the mirth-spring seems choked up with the 
stones and weeds of anxious care. 

In spite of this outward quiet, however, the 
course of country life is not without its excite- 
ments, though they are carried off gravely enough. 
The farmer watches the wind and the sun as 
much as the sailor. 


‘feeds the expectant nations.’ 


He is weather-wise—some- 
times saying he thinks it will rain in about a fort- 
night—which generally comes true. He sees 
‘thunder heads,’ and ‘ clouds full of snow,’ and 
‘wet’ He will fore- 
tel you the whole course of a winter's cold and 
thaw by the clouds in the breast-bone of a goose. 
When the swallows fly low, and the cock crows 
as he walks about the barn-yard, the gude man 
tells his ‘ woman’ to take in the bed-quilts she 
has hung to air, and her pans of wild strawberries 
set to dry for winter use. 


moons, and ‘ dry’ sunsets. 


Birds, frogs, squirrels, 
spiders, all help in his auguries, so much is his ob- 
servation quickened by the important bearing of 
this same changeable thing called weather—so 
little noticed by the citizen—upon the year’s hopes. 
But most of his prognostications date from sunrise 
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and sunset; and it is curious to watch the know- 
ing side-glance he throws up at the clouds, as if 
they and he understood each other, then giving 
out an opinion which has the air of being founded 
upon private information. He behaves as if he 
had the petites entrées of the weather office. 
Hopes and fears based upon foundations shifting 
as the clouds, have at least the excitement which 
belongs to uncertainity. Auguries from the flight 
of birds are less doubtful ; for instinct is unerring, 
while judgment, though founded upon much expe- 
rience, is still fallible. If after the migratory birds 
have passed northward in the early spring, they are 
observed to return in large flocks toward the 
south, the planting is deferred as decidedly as if 
ice-bergs had been seen onthe lakes. The farmer 
shakes his head and says, ‘* Snakes and corn must 
wait awhile.” 

The circumstance of the whole year’s interest 
turning on one particular point, is of itself the 
source of continual excitement. Not only the ad- 
vance of spring and the heat and moisture of sum- 
mer, but the snows and frosts of December, and 


which the country mind is fixed upon this focus of | rural breakfast—a meal which may boast the pro- 


| fusion, if not the delicacy of a city dinner—lightly 
apathy with which it regards the doings and | 


its hopes and fears, is a strange contrast to the 


opinions of that powerful minority which delights 
in calling itself ‘the world.” The farmer does 
not begin the day with the newspaper. He 
watches the brightening dawn, but asks no ‘ Ex- 
try Sun,’ even though a steamer may have arrived. 


He examines the peace or war of the barn-yard, 
caring little about the tactics of our armies in 
Mexico. His daughter buys a scarlet gown in the 


hottest weather, from an abstract approbation of 
the color of the splendid lobelia, never troubling 
her head about the decisions of the belle assem- 
blée, at which she would snap her fingers if a re- 
monstrance were made in favor of ‘cool’ colors. 
When she goes to a ball, it is as often on the 
Fourth of July as at any other season, and she 
makes no inquiry after new ‘figures,’ being con- 
tent to make a figure of herself ; choosing the tune 
that requires the greatest amount of exercise, and 
beginning at two o’clock in the afternoon because 
the nights are so short. People in the country live 
in entire independence of the freaks of changeful 
fashion, and, indeed, lose all their unconscious 
dignity when they attempt any thing else. Their 
own fashions sit gracefully enough upon them, be- 
cause of the earnestness with which they are worn. 
It is only when they make feeble attempts at an 
outward imitation of refinement that they appear 
pitiably vulgar. 

As the harvest draws on, direct reference is 
made to it almost every hour of the day. Nothing 
is planned, bought or sold, hoped or feared, but in 


ant, 








a el el 


express dependence upon the crop. ‘The new 
gown of wife or daughter—the appeal to law 
about strips of land or broken fences—the visit to 
distant friends—the dimensions of the new barn— 
every thing, in short, is measured in imagination, 
and regulated as to cost or feasibility, by the ideal 
results of the harvest ; and the provision of laborers, 
food and general accommodation for this period, 
occupies the whole family’s heart for weeks pre- 
vious. A season of toil it is, which, uncheered by 
the concentration of the whole year’s hope, would 
be unbearable. 

But when the glorious time does arrive; when 
the rich grain hangs its head for fulness, and 
waves a sea of ruddy gold with every breeze; 
when it is found not pierced by the dreaded ‘ in- 
sect,’ nor ‘ lodged’ by heavy rains, nor mildewed 
by east winds, nor shrivelled by drought ; when 
the requisite number of strong arms has been col- 
lected, and the due amount of household provision 
prepared for the entertainment of their owners, 
who can tell the satisfaction with which the farmer 


| goes forth, in the first hour of dewy dawn, at the 
the thaw of January, bear directly upon that | 


central point, the harvest. The intensity with | 


head of his battalion, while the womankind set 
themselves about the production of a sumptuous 


braving the intense heat of the great stove, or the 
still more formidable scorching of a real western 
fire, whose back-log is a horse-load. How the 
great slices of ham hiss and sputter in the pan, 
and then lie snugly on the dish, seething under a 
coverlet of eggs; while cakes, brown as the 
wheat-ear, are rising in towers and pyramids 
around. What proud piles of white bread—each 
slice a tolerable meal at any but harvest-time ; 
what heaps of smoking, bursting potatoes; what 
wealth of golden butter, prepared, not in pats, but 
pounds, for the groaning board. Then the pies— 
elaborately ornamented around the edges with a 
key, while the sweetness oozes from every loop- 
hole ; the pickles, massive as the ‘ weaver’s beam,’ 
of Goliah ; cheese that has been saved a full year 
for this very occasion ; and over all, and through 
all, the balmy steams of tea and coffee, as much 
a necessity of the woods as of the most gossiping 
coterie. ‘The preparation of dainties for harvest- 
time is a point of great effort and emulation; and 
the housewife who sets ‘a mean table’ for the 
‘hands’ blots her good name irrevocably. 

The heavy rains, which often occur during the 
harvest-season, afford a variety, though not an 
agreeable one, to the ordinary routine. ‘They are 
usually sudden, and very violent, accompanied 
with thunder, and frequently giving place to in- 
tervals of burning sunshine, during which the 
labors of the field go on with furious rapidity, if 
the stage of operations be such as to allow of this. 
But we have seen, at the West, such a succession 
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of thunder-storms, during harvest, that whole fields 
were entirely ruined, and others scarcely paid the 
cost of getting in. ‘The general depression of 
spirits, when these cross accidents occur, is in- 


Noth- 


ing but evil forebodings and sad shakings of the 


describable. No lack of excitement then. 


head. Wife or daughter would as soon think of 
asking for a piece of the sun-set as fora new gown 
or bonnet. Indeed, all mention of family needs is 
carefully avoided, lest the head of the house should 
begin to talk desperately of removing to Wisconsin 
or Iowa, or some still more western land of pro- 
mise —sound most unwelcome to women who have 
already discovered what a ‘ new country’ means. 

But let the bounties of Heaven be ever so abun- 
dant, and ever so prosperously gathered, no out- 
ward sign of enjoyment or acknowledgment is 
thought of. In Pennsylvania, where perhaps a 
preponderance of settlers from the continent of 
Europe—a less absorbingly ambitious people than 
the Yankees—has infused a more genial spirit ; 
they hold what they call a harvest service—a 





| 


general meeting for thanksgiving and prayer, from 
which it is considered almost sacrilegious to be ab- 
sent. This is a graceful and interesting custom, 
and one which might well be adopted wherever 
the plough opens the soil. There is in the tilling 
of the ground so direct an appeal to Providence— 
the farmer’s success depends so immediately upon 
the sunshine and the rain—snow and vapors, 
wind and storm, fulfilling His word”—that it 
would seem the most natural thing in the world to 
make direct and humble acknowledgment of this 
dependence. The ‘feast of in-gathering’ enjoin- 
ed upon the people of God in old time, “ Thou 
shalt keep a feast unto me, in the end of the year, 
when thou hast gathered in thy labors out of the 
field,’—this was at once a religious and a joyous 
celebration, and connected with promises of con- 
tinued prosperity and blessing. The feeling of 
thankfulness exists, no doubt, in many hearts; 
and we may hope the day will yet come when the 
outward expression of it will be counted among 
sacred duties. 
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Laxe the lorn bird from northern skies returning, 
To find again ‘neath summer suns its nest, 
I come, my bosom filled with lonely yearning, 


Once more, mine own! beneath thy smile to rest. 


They gitd me round, companions of my childhood, 
The friends who loved me in my infancy ; 
But as the caged bird pineth for the wild-wood, 


I pine, my cherished one! for thee! for thee! 


Kind angels o'er my sleep their vigils holding, 
Bring thee to me in dreams Elysian still ; 
Again I feel thine arms my heart enfolding, 


Again to thine my pulses wildly thrill. 


And ever through the midnight hush unbroken, 


I hear thy voice low murmuring to me; 








And all the roses thy fond lips have spoken, 


Come like sweet odors o'er my memory. 


Where o'er my head the morning heavens are glowing, 
As if they caught their radiance from thee, 
The autumn leaves around my pathway blowing, 


Seem murmuring “ return! return!” to me. 


“ Leave us not yet!’’ my tender mother sigheth— 
“Qh stay!’’ my sister saith with tearful eyes— 
But ah! “return!” methinks thy dear voice crieth, 


“Heart of my heart, [ come!’ my soul replies. 


And like the dove on tireless pinion winging, 
Within the shadow of the ark to rest, 
To thee, my eagle love! my heart is springing, 


‘l'o fold its cares once more upon thy breast. 


SONG, 


WHueEnre is Love, the urchin, bred ? 

In the sunny haunts of youth, 

Nursed by Beauty, and in sooth, 
Oft by Folly fed ; 

There is Love, the urchin, bred. 


How is Love, the wild one, caught ? 
Oft by blushes, sighs and smiles, 
Into nets, with witching wiles, 
By the Graces wrought ; 
Thus has heedless Love been caught. 





How is Love, the truant, kept ? 
By the graces of the mind 
(Only these securely bind !) 
Tied while Passion slept, 
Oft has truant Love been kept. 


And of Love a Sybil sings— 

“Tf thou hold the flutterer fast 

Till his fever’d morn be past, 
Time will clip his wings ;” 

Thus of Love a Sybil sings. 


Le 
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LIFE’S MUSIC, 


POETRY BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY, COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE 
PIANO FORTE BY MRS. C. L. HULL. 


[COPY-RIGHT SECURED.] 
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Thine was the hand, beloved one, Like Memnon’s harp it could not wake 
To touch that silent heart Beneath a lowlier light, 
»} And teach the tones of happy leve But poured its full and perfect tone 
3 ) Which now it can impart ; j To greet the sunbeam bright. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


A Year or Consotation. By Mrs. Fanny Kemble But- | 


ler. New York: Wiley and Putnam. 


Various and contradictory opinions have been pronounced 
upon this book ; but there is one truth about it that nobody 
pretends to deny; viz., that the book is exceedingly read 
able, and full of quotable matter. How it can bea bad or 
even an insignificant one then, is a question for those critical 
philosophers who would rather discover one flaw to pounce 
upon than a thousand good things to praise Mrs. Butler, in 
particular, seems a favorite mark for editorial small shot ; 
and we are told that she earned these attacks some years ago 
by a terribly saucy book on this country. But this seems 
carrying literary vengeance a good way, to visit upon a de- 
scription of Italy, from the pen of a woman of acknowledged 
talent—sobered and awakened by distress and disappoint- 
ment—the trifling impertinences of a gay girl, obviously 
spoiled by public applause. It can only be construed into 
unconscious deference to Mrs. Butler’s ability, both then 
and now. 


The new book is characterized by the same qualities which 
marked that on the United States, with a touch of soberness 
and self-knowledge, however, as we have said. Fanny Kem 
ble,—her opinions, thoughts, feelings, wrongs, sufferings, 
taste for all that is above the comprehension of the vulgar, 
and contempt for whoever is born without this comprehen- 
sion—is the prominent idea: but there are so many other 
ideas, interesting and well-expressed, that we furget or par- 
don the egotism, and learn to take the author at her own 
estimate, 

Few writers describe natural scenery with much mirute- 
ness without wearying the reader; but perhaps the most 
agreeable parts of Mrs. Butler's book are her word-pictures 
of striking views. The picturesque is her forte; and this 
may possibly account foran unpleasant portion of her work, 
us well as for the pleasant. We allude to the unveiled per- 
sonality of certain poems, which, beautiful as they might be 
elsewhere, grate as painfully upon one’s sense of propriety 
and delicacy, as would a detailed and dramatic account of | 
private griefs, volunteered by the sufferer in a promiscuous 
assembly. It may be perfectly natural for a certain cast of | 
mind to compose such things, but we think ‘the dignity of 
non-complaint” would have consigned them to the portfolio, 
as sad memorials of the past, to be contrasted, as we sincere 
ly hope they may be, with the calm happiness of the future. 

The frequent and unaffected reference to the deep truths 
of religion, scattered throughout the ‘ Year of Consolation,’ 
lead us to believe that Mrs. Butler has discovered the foun- 
dations of a peace over which the ills of life will have no 
destroying power; and if sad experience has produced this 
result, who, with her ability to appreciute the true good, 
would regret that the transient has been the price of the 
permanent ? 


Tue History or Sunpay Scnoons. By Lewis G. Pray. 
Boston : Crosby and Nichols. New-York : C.S. Francis 
and Co. 


A history of the education of the young, from the earliest 
times, cannot but prove interesting to every person of any 
reflection. The immense importance of the Sunday School 
is so universally acknowledged, that it is only wonderful that 
a book like the preseut shuld not have been undertaken he- 
fore. Mr. Pray’s researches are thorough, and his manner of | 
imparting them, all that can be desired. This work should | 
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be in the hands of every parent who has a child in Sunday 
School, and every child who has profited by one. 

A fine portrait of Robert Raikes—the second father of 
Sunday Schools, as Carlo Borromeo was the ftirst—adorns 
the volume, and the mechanical execution is excellent. 


Sociat Evenines, or Historical Tales for Youth. By Miss 


Mary A. Lee. New York: Warper and Brothers. 


A very nice little book, parts of which will be sure to 
touch even hard hearts, and draw tears from eyes unused to 
weep; while the general tone is sprightly and pleasant, and 
the historical part instructive as well as amusing. We look 


upon such reading as far better for the young than mere 
stories, 


Tue Works or Fravius Joszruus. An entirely new 
translation, by the late Rev. Robert Traill, D.D. With 
notes and explanatory essays by Isaac Taylor of Ongar. 
Accompanied by numerous steel engravings, with medal- 
lion heads of the personages mentioned by Josephus. 


New York : George Virtue, 26 Jobn Street. 


When the reader is tired of facing double columns, muddy 
print and coarse engravings, we recommend a recourse to 
books like this, the very aspect of which is refreshing. Print, 
paper, views, medallions. atl are as unexceptionable as the 
most luxurious English art can make them ; and the work 
derives an additional attractiveness from the fact that it is 
designed to afford assistance to the bereaved family of the 
translator 

The importance of the work of Josephus as illustrating 
and confirming the truth of the Holy Scriptures, can hardly 
be overrated. We learn from it in what light the intelligent 
Jews of that day considered the Old Testament ; and the in- 
formation which it conveys respecting the topography of the 
country is of the highest utility in explanation of the Bible. 
The present translation, which is the result of many years’ 
labor, has been compared with the original, and in all eases 
found faithful without being servile. We sincerely hope a 
large sale awaits this work, on every account so full of in- 
terest. 


A History or Rome. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 


The want of a satisfactory school manual of Roman His- 
tory has long been felt and frequently acknowledged. ‘This 
book, got up ina novel and beautiful style, aims to supply 
the deficiency. The author says, very judiciously, “If rm 
any subject that forms part of a liberal education, great and 
important discoveries have been made, certainly no teacher 
who is in earnest about the intellectual advancement of 
those entrusted to his care, can with indifference overlook and 
disregard the new light which has been thrown on that sub- 
ject. But this is, unfortunately, the case with Roman His- 
tory ; it is taught more or less in all schools, in the ma jority 
of cases without the least regard to the immense progress that 
has been made in it since the year 1811, when Niebuhr pub- 
lished the first volume of his great work.”” The facts here 
given are those which are acknowledged to be such by all 
competent judges, while disputed poimts are mentioned as 
what they are; and from the immense mass of detail, those 
circumstances are selected which seem best calculated to 
give a vivid picture of the time, and to exhibit causes as well 
as consequences, 
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WASHINGTON AND His GenEBaLs. By. J. T. Headley. 
New-York: Baker and Scribner, 145 Nassau-street. 


After all that has been said of Washington, it seems there 
was much left to say, and the country hails this newly-finish- 
ed portion of his monument with acclamation. The objec- 
tions which have been made to Mr. Headley’s books, as cal- 
culated to foster the detestable war-spirit, seem to us to have 
some foundation in truth ; yet we cannot but confess that the 
severe remarks which have been made on the choice of sub- 
jects for illustration in this Magazine, have given us reason 
to recollect that the question of what is to be said about war 
has at least two sides. Looking at it from the one which 
presented itself to us, we felt that the sight of a man cut 
down in the flower of his age, was likely to prove anything 
but commendatory of the absurd practice of shooting private 
citizens in order to settle national disputes ; and if anything 
was wanting to raise horrur to its height, we thought it was 
afforded in the sight of a widow prostrate under the agony 
which is the sure shadow of ‘glory.’ But it seems some of 
our zealous friends view the matter from another point; and 
think the very facts of a war ought to be concealed by those 
who disapprove them; and thut the men who show noble 
qualities under erroneous but sincere views of duty, should 
be denied the eredit which belongs to those qualities when 
exhibited under whatever circumstances, Perhaps the best 
mede of proving our sincere horror of war, will be to bear the 
rather harsh strictures of our friends as meekly as we may, 
rejoicing that in spite of our victories the war has still so 





EDITORIAL 


Aveust.— The Spring-time of the Year is coming.’ 
The antiquated meaning of this line pointed at daisies and 
buttercups, ‘ethereal mildness,’ and ‘ vernal airs.’ At pre- 
sent, Springtime, with our belles, means the time for go- 
ing to the Springs—to Suratoga or Virginia ; its daisies are 
dumsels, its butter-cups ten-cups. Ethereal mildness is rep- 
resented by ice-cream, and vernul airs by aristocratic ones. 
‘Smiling Nature’s universal robe’ is made of baréege or tarle- 
tane. The ‘liberal nic’ is freighted with Lubin’s perfumes, 
instead of the ‘smell of dairy.” The woods swarm with 
fashionable hfe: and alk rural solitude and silence is trans- 
ferred to the grass-grown streets of the deserted city. 

Here we indeed enjoy the summer. Let the sun be never 
so hot, after once mid-day has passed, we have an impervious 
shade—not ‘ flickering,’ or ‘ chequered,’ such as the poets 
describe, but solid as brick walls, and insured to last as long 
as it is wanted, viz.: till it gives way to those of evening. 
If dews are scanty and showers rare, we have an exhaustless 
source of dews and showers in the generous Croton, all the 
more abundant because so many have erred into seeking 
other streams. Country ice-houses not unfrequently give out 
just at the hottest moment; but when did Rockland Lake 
failt Our very butcher-boys drink nose but iced-water, and 
our newsboys solace themselves all day with ice-creams. 
Our fountains sparkle upwards to descend in balmy volumes 
of mist, freshening the grass and rejoicing the trees, while 
Nature’s woods are brown and dusty, and Nature’s grass 
looks all over as if it had just been visited with a pic nic. 
As to rural sights, cows and pigs ere not to seek ; and it wus 
but yesterday we watched a boy chasing a butterfly with his 
hat, for an hour, while two others amused themselves at try- 


ing jumps with a grasshopper. The long grass geows through 
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many enemies. We agree entirely with that pure scripture 
moralist, Dymond, that ‘the most operative cause of the 
popularity of war, and of the facility with which we engage 
in it, consists in this: that an idea of glory is attached to 
military exploits, and of honor to the military profession ;* 
and we shall be far from adding our breath to the breeze 
which feeds the tempest, in any matter over which we have 
legitimate control. 

Mr. Headley, equally with curselves, disclaims all sympathy 
with the spirit of war, and declares that the researches into 
matters of fact which were necessary in the construction of 
his histories, have inspired him with a still deeper disgust and 
detestation of the whole theory and practice of war, than he 
had previously felt. The animated style of his descriptions 
—which gives colour to the moral objection—is characteris- 
tic of the man, as well as the natural effect of the excitement 
of the subject. Indeed we hardly know who can write of 
wars without excitement. Perhaps the safest way is not to 
write about them at all; though we do not believe that our 
fault-finders think so, since their own columns teem with the 
vivid descriptions of every battle and skirmish that oceurs in 
Mexico, as well as of come which exist only in the columns of 
the extras. 


A sumber of choice books, among which are, Goethe's 
Autobiography, Madame Guyon’s Memoirs, Arabian Nights, 
Wightwick’s Hints to Young Architects, Modern Painters, 
and a variety of smaller books and pamphlets, are neces- 
sarily deferred until our next number. 


DO 


MISCELLANY. 


the crevices of the pavement, verifying Punch’s London pic- 
ture of sheep grazing, watched by policemen in the character 
of shepherds ; or the old Irish curse, ‘‘ May the grass grow 
before your door,” for want of visitors. 


We have drawn this slight rustic picture for the benefit of 
our fashionable friends, who will receive the Union in the 
midst of crowds, while we are enjoying the calm solitudes of 
New-York. 


A New Resovurce.—It seems strange, that we enn 
senk of the art of Design asa new resource, since nothing 
which pleases the eye, among all the works of taste and in- 
genuity that mark refinement, is independent of this funda- 
mental art. From the pattern of a calico to the splendid 
scrolls on a damask curtain—from a enit-celler to a vase of 
Sévres china—from a common |amp to the most elegant and 
picturesque candelabrum—the rich cabinet or the incompara- 
ble library-chair—all depends on the stroke of the penc'l. 
Not one of these things, or of ten thousand others that we 
might name, but was first drawn, before an attempt was 
made to construct it. And when we have said this, we have 
but touched upon the lowest uses of the art of design. Yet 
how completely is this subject overlooked in the planning of 
what is called education! Where thousands are lavished 
upon music, as a mere accomplishment, without reference to 
the higher nature, and thousands more upon foreign languages, 
with no thought of exploring the treasures to be found in 
those languages, how completely is drawing neglected among 
When taught at all, what 
mere mechanical copying—what producing of effects without 
the slightest knowledge of principles ! 


us, even as an accomplishment ! 


We see reason to hope thut a new era is dawning upon us 
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in this particular. We have seen a drawing-book for be- 
ginners, which does attempt to teach principles—‘ Chap- 
man’s American Drawing Book ;’* and a charming little 
work called the Alphabetical Drawing-Book, from Messrs. 
Wiley & Putnam—the latter containing a series of pictures 
of animals—one for every letter—taken from the drawings 
and prints in the British Museum, and making the youthful 
student acquainted with the names of Paul Potter, Landseer, 
Cooper, Berghem, and others of eminence. These are both 
excellent of their kind; and with them comes a book which 
we regret not to have received in time for a suitable notice in 
this number—* Modern Painters, by a graduute of Oxford,’— 
which is really, though we hope our readers will not take our 
word for it, one of the most charming books of modern times 
It has waked up all the English artists; it has called forth 
worlds of opposition, and volumes of defence ; it has inspired 
Scotch critics with poetical enthusiasm, and thrown such a 
halo about the whole subject of the principles of taste, that 
the merest utilitarinn who reads it with care, can hardly fail 
to discover in himself a new sense of the beautiful, and a 
new inducement for exploring its sources. In our Septem 

ber number we shall endeavor to pursue this topic further, 
hoping to earn the thanks of our readers. 


Tue Question oF Prison DiscipLine.—We shall try 
to forgive the Boston Courier fur snarling at our innocent 
picture of a fact, if it will send us offen things as excellefit as 
the speech of Dr Howe, before the Prison Discipline Society. 
If all the ardent friends of humanity knew how to set forth 
their views with the vivacity, naturalness, and warmth of 
this gentleman, philanthropic efforts would win the public 
heart more rendily, and the terms ‘ cant’ and * prose ’ would 
be applied where they really belong, to mawkish attempts at 
sentiment, and the rhodomontade of false and flashy patriotism. 


Musicat Festivat.—Among the pleasant things in 
prospect, is the Grand Musical Festival which is preparing 
for September,—an occasion which ought to prove as at- 
tractive as the Holy Coat of Treves, in drawing visitors to the 
city from far and near. Allthe highest professional talent 
will be represented ; and the number of performers and in 
struments is to be larger than this country hus ever yet seen 
collected together. The American Musical Institute, with 
whom the project originates, possesses ample facilities for 
carrying it through satisfactorily ; and we shall be disappoint- 


ed if it does not excite the interest it deserves. Hundreds of 


performers are now undergoing a course of strenuous practice, 
which, if proverbs are to be relied on, cannot bat result in 
perfection. 


Cuapeau or Gen. Taytor.—A hatter at Washington 
having completed a splendid chapeau for the National Fair, 
thought the best disposition he could make of it afterwards 
would be to despatch it to the hero of Palo Alto. It was 
accordingly sent; but so long a time elapsed without ac- 
knowledgment, that it was feared some untoward accident 
had prevented its reaching its place of destination. But 
lately came a letter from the General, with due thanks for 
the gift, and an apology for the tardiness of the acknowledg- 
ment; while from another source Mr. Todd had the gratifi- 
cation of hearing that the triumph of his capital art had the 
honor of appearing in its appropriate position both at Monte 
rey and Buena Vista. The fortunate artist is now in high 
request among officers who need new ‘thatehing.’ The 
richly ornamented chapeau of a general officer is quite a 
different affair from that every-day truncated-stove pipe- 
looking thing of which a late writer in the Quarterly says: 
‘it isa machine which an impartial stranger might impute 
u variety of culinary purposes to, but would never dream of 
putting on his head.’ 


SecTARIANISM.—Every day is rife with complaints of 
‘Sectarianism,’ as if it were the greatest of evils in morals 
and religion. But the very fact of there being so much of it 


* Published hy Redfield, Clinton Hall, 





even among the good, shows that its foundations lie among 
the original principles of our nature, and of course, that it 
may be made productive of good. ‘To avoid the evil, we 
need uot break down the partition walls; we need only grow 
high enough to see over them. 


Monument TO GENERAL Jackson.—Somebody asking 
in what attitude the General was to be represented, the re- 
ply was— Taking the responsibility, of course.’ 


ADVANCEMENT OF ARcuITECTURE.—Mr. B. D'Israeli 
proposes to hang one unsuccessful architect by way of warn- 
ing to the professton generally. Pope praises the humanity 
of a lady who, ‘to make a wash would hardly stew « ehild,’ 
but this is the age of heroic remedies. 


3Lest TO Deatu.—Somebody in Washington, whose 
attractiveness appears to be greater than he could wish, 
comes out pathetically in the public prints-—signing what 
seems to be his real name—with a protest against volunteer 
visits from * family connexions, who are generally no nearer 
than grandfather’s wife’s great uncle’s sister-in-law’s great 


| grandchild’s nephew.’ He declares that his means, and those 


of his wife, have become so reduced and shattered in long 
feeding this battalion of beloveds, as to make it difficult to 
find money to go to market with, We are moved to pass on 
his remonstrance by the thought, that we may perhaps be the 
means of causing some, who are on the brink of making an 
unasked visit, to pause and consider. 


Our or One's DeptH.—Women who are really well 
informed (for women) often appear at once ignorant and pe- 


| dantic, in consequence of misapplied phrases, or of mis-quo- 


tations,—either from foreign languages, or from old authors, 
—because they venture upon the use of expressions, of which 
they are not certain of the exact meaning, merely from having 
heard them used in conversation. Single words, too, are 
sometimes caught so inaceurnately, and used with so little 
propriety, as to call forth the ridicule even of the polite. 
Miss Edgeworth introduces a talkative lady enlarging upon 
the merits of her favorite physician, who had cured a friend 
after she had ‘lost one whole globe of her lungs!* and we 
huve heard one, who ought to have known better, exclaim, 
in a large company, ‘Now you must sing! the veto has 
gone forth!’ Another said to a literary friend, ‘I have 
met with an episode, which I think you can turn into some- 
thing very pretty,"—meaning an incident. 


Omooa.—A writer in one of the Jate religious papers com- 
plains that, at the recent anniversary meeting of the Foreign 
Missionary Society, no notice was taken of Mr. Melville’s 
censures of the missionaries at the Sandwich Islands! If we 
had met with such a suggestion in other quarters, we should 
certainly have suspected it to be neither more nor less than 
an ingenious puff of the book. 


Lire‘or Gortue.—Expectation has been on tiptoe for 
the continuation of Mr. Park Godwin’s Autobiography of 
Goethe, now published. After reading the first part we felt 
the interval to be almost an injury But it is a work for 
sedulous and repeated perusal, not for a mere hurried glance ; 
so that when our curiosity is satisfied, we shall take up the 
whole with renewed interest, as a study. We shall say more 
about it next month. 


Puonotypy.—This new form of economy is evidently 
becoming popular, since the opera people write, ‘Safo and 
Faon,’ instead of Sappho and Phaon according to the waste- 
ful old fashion. 


IMMENSE IncREASE OF LonDON. — It is stated, in a 
recent report to the government, that in little more than 
twelve years, twelve hundzed new streets have been added to 
London, which is at the rate of one hundred streets a year. 
These twelve hundred new streets, contain forty-eight thou- 
sand houses, most of them built on a large and commodious 
scale, and in a style of superior comfort. 
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hope to add to these well-known and highly-esteemed names some which are destined to 
grow upon public favor hereafter. But in the matter of pictorial illustrations we have a 
little more to say. 

Our engravings are to be EXCLUSIVELY FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS by T. H. Matteson, and 
of these we shall offer in each number, one in mezzotint by H. S. Sadd or T. Doney, 
and one line engraving by M. Osborne or John C. McRae; besides illustrative wood-cuts 
by B. F. Childs and P. Loomis, dispersed through the body of the work; and a colored 
fashion plate, engraved by W.S. Barnard, which may be relied on as the true mode of the 
month. If there be any reality in the warm interest lately expressed in the advance of 
American art, this new feature of exclusively original pictures will afford opportunity for 
the expression of such interest ; since those who know any thing of the subject will not need 
to be reminded of the labor and risk to be incurred in the course of such an undertaking. 
We are confident that the mere mention of the plan will insure attention. 

The names of a few of those from whom we are encouraged to expect assistance will 
be found in the following list : 

Mars. L. Maria Cup, Miss C. M. Sepewicx, W. A. Jones, 
Mars. L. H. Sicourney, Miss Hannan F. Govutp, E. A. Duycxinck, 
Mrs. Ann S. STEPHENs, Miss Exiza Leswre, Joun NEAL, 
Mrs. E. C. Empvury, Miss Aveusta Browne, C. F. Briees, 
Mrs. F. S. Oscoon, Miss Louise O, Hunter, Epear A. Por, 
Mrs. Mary E. Hewirrt, Miss Annie Mippieron, J.T. Heavier, 
Mrs. E. F. Evvert, Miss Grace GREENWOOD, Park Bensamiy, 
Mrs. C. H. Butter, Miss Marrua Russet, H. T. Tuckerman, 
Mrs. E. R. STEELE, W. C. Bryant, H. P. Gratray, 
Mrs. D. Ettex GoopMan, H. W. Loneretiow, Epwarp S. Goutp, 
Mrs. C. Louise M. Mitts, Firz Greene HAttecx, Georce P. Morais, 
Maras. Lypra Jane Pierson, C. F. Horrman, Francis C. Woopworts, 
Mrs. M. G. SLeerer, T.S. Artuur, J, H. Mancor, 
F. E, F. author of “Summer HUH. H. We rp, Cuarces LayMan, 
Frolicking.” 


And we have, beside, some valuable contributors whose names we are not at liberty to 
publish. 


The Union Magazine will be published regularly on the first of each month. 

In addition to the above, the publisher simply adds, for the benefit of all, that the 
work will be sustained by sufficient capital. 

Dealers in Periodicals throughout the United States and the Canadas, who wish to 
become agents for the Union Magazine, will please apply to the publisher immediately. 
All Post Masters are desired to act as agents for it—the usual discount will be made to 
them. A specimen number will be sent to any one wishing to see it, on application to the 
publisher, post-paid. 


TERMS OF THE UNION MAGAZINE: 


One copy one year, in advance, . ‘ : oe - $3,00 
One copy two years, ‘“ ; ° ° ° ° , 5,00 
Two copies one year, “ ; ‘ . . 5,00 
Five “ 7 * ° ° ° ° - 10,00 
Eight “ « “ — ' . 15,00 
Twelve “ ” x a : ; - 20,00 


Editors who will copy this Prospectus entire, conspicuousLy, in their papers, and send a 
copy marked with ink, addressed to the Union Magazine, shall be furnished with the Magazine 


for one year. Address, post-paid, 
ISRAEL POST, 140 Nassav-st., New-Yorg. 
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Kate Carol to her *.— By Mrs. Frances 8. F. Gould. : ; . : . 82 , 





Osgood. : ; , ° . 55 | Gurdon Withering ; or, the Adventures of a < 
The Child and the Sunbeam. By Miss Gentleman in search of a Boarding- By | 
Martha Russell. . . House. A Historical Romance of 
‘Conquering a Peace.” By T.S. Arthur. 59 the —th Century. By Harry Franco. 83 ; 
Cupid’s Sinnings. By Mrs. N. Orr. . . 65 | The Wanderer’s Return. (See the En- EA 
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EMBELLISHMENTS. 





TAKING THE ADVANTAGE. Designed by T. H. Matteson. Engraved expressly for the 
\ Union Magazine, by H. 8S. Sadd. 
, THE WANDERER’S RETURN. Designed expressly for the Union Magazine, by T. H. 


Matteson. Engraved by J. C. McRae. 

FASHIONS. ‘Two figures, colored. By T. P. Spearing. 

Tue Lovers. 

Cupip. 

Tue Zancen MAIpen. 

Gurpon WITHERING IN SEARCH OF A Boarpina-Hovse. 

Harvest. 
Mary Embellishments of the Union Magasine are under the exclusive direction of T. H. Matteson, 
48q- 


DESCRIPTION OF!) THE FASHIONS. 

Muslin dress, adorned on the skirt with a fold of the width of the hem; corsage high, embroidered ; 
long sleeves; a summer pardessus, or visite, in Italian’ silk, glacé, green and grey ; open skirt, or jupe, 
coming down to the hem of the dress, indented on the front, and adorned below with a broad white lace ; 
corsage ascending towards the shoulders, open in front in all its height, and gathered from the shoulder 
to the waist; small sleeves, adorned with a broad lace ; hood in pink crape, adorned with a bouquet of 
pink flowers, laid on the side of the crown. 

Silk dress, with g-ey and blue reflections, adorned on the front of the skirt by white lace, laid cross- 
wise, crossed to the middle, and tied by blue ribbon knots; a flat corsage, very high, with round 
Points, adorned with lace, disposed to match the skirt ; tight sleeves; a hood in white crape, straight 
crown, adorned inside with ribbons of pink taffeta, and a long feather laid on the side of the crown. 
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CONTRIBUTORS, \ 
MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 
MRS. FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 
MRS. MARY E. HEWITT. PARK BENJAMIN. 
MRS. N. ORR. T.S. ARTHUR. 
MRs. C. H. BUTLER. HARRY FRANCO. 
MRs. E. F. ELLET. C. F. HOFFMANN. 
MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. FRANK. y. S. 
MISS MARTHA RUSSEL. MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 





cg It is particularly requested, that persons wishing to communicate with the Eprror on any subject connected 
the Union Magazine, should do so through the Pustisuer, 14) Nassau-street. 





